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"3new  ptjblicationsT 


ir.  Buchanan  thos  explains  the  tendencies  cf  his 

le  of  his  remarkable  and  intercsllng  volume 
|MTkotiho  Constitution  docs  not  confer  upon  Con 
power  !o  !Dtorr«>rc  with  Slavery  in  tho  ptoti 
eon  ndmllkd  by  nil  parties  and  confirmed  br 
1*11  Judicial  deci-ions  over  sinco  t ho  origin 
|Fctlorul  Government."  lie  farther  contends  that, 
ir  a  careful  review  of  tbo  anti-Slavery  party 
|  from  its  origlu,  tbo  candid  inquirer  must  ml 
thnt,  op  till  this  period  (Kansas-Ncbmfk< 
I  bill),  it  had  acted  on  the  aggressive  agnlnit  th< 
i."  Tblsis  tbo  arraignment  of  the  loyal  North 
I  by  on  ox-President  of  thu  United  States.  Only  tiy 
Inch  an  arraignment,  successfully  mode,  can  pro' 
|aoed  his  vindication.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  rrO  Of 
I  people  wore  entirely  wrong,  then  Mr.  Buchanan, 
■•a  President,  was  entirely  right. '  Ho  takes  pains  tc 
s  thai,  as  a  Sonntor,  thirty  years  ago,  be  eon- 
|lended  that  Slavery  mast  bo  maintained  by  the 
i— for,  when  the  Union  fuilodin  thts  task,  then 
Bilsunion  did  not  "  become  n  question  of  expediency 
Ibatof  sidl-prcsep'ntlon."  We  can  easily  nndorstind 
■how  u  statesman  who  believed  in  Slavery  ss  a  fiic 
■bantnl  element  of  our  political  economy—who  s 
(around  bim  Constitutions, Senates,  SiiprerooCoui 
a  solo  purpose  of  oicmizing  that  institutioi 
regard  tho  events  of  tho   past   four   years 

James  Buchanan  Is  a  (ype   of  tho  IVnEitylvsn 
that  may  bo  scon  in  tho  beautiful  vnlloy  of  I 
Cumberland— a  district  bordering  on  Slavery  and 
■  Freedom,  and  which  was   long   known  as  a  kind  of 
^Pennsylvania  Egypt,  where   tho  pooplo  wore  o 
I  pressed  with  a  bcusc  or  thu  divinity  of  Slavery,  m 
inly  visited  by  thoso  oniofprmng  anti-Slavei 
rtio  nOTcr   feared  the  howling  of  a  mob.    Uo 
his   veins   Ibo   Scotch-Irish   blood  that  iins 
ns  Grant,  and  JocksoD,  and  Calhoun;  sad 

ft  good  family,  ond  had— what  was  a  rare  advantage 
fttthe  floss  of  thclist  century— a  classical  educa- 
tion, llo  went  into  pit  Mil  life  ul  lliongoof  twenty- 
Itbroc;  bo  was  seventy  when  he  retirhd  from  thoPreei- 
Idency.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  be  had  b?on  in  office. 
~~  "  now  tho  ocoult  seienco  of  Pennsylvania 
■politics,  and  of  all  tho  olusa  of  tortuous,  cold, 
contriving    wire -workers    who   "flourished  in 


Topeka 


■  tii.,' 


gre:il 


■    fri    :  '■ 


Jeossful.     Ho 

(•ne-d   elnid    and    sober    Pennsylvania    with 

icrowns  nothing  of  Bosron  about  bin 
worried  bis  constituents  with  "  idos5, 
>n  in  his  plodding  way,  shrewd,  score 
■patient,  sclf-re-liunJ— moving  up  from  high  to  higher 
■—eminently  conservative— full  or  compromises — 
avoiding  dungoi-oas  issues,  with  tbo  .canny  Scotch 
nature  that  came  with  his  blood— until  tho  Presi- 
Idcuey  wca  given  him  at  lust — as  a  refuge  from  the 
iBqunttcr  Sovereignty  of  Douglas  and  tho  Flan  tu- 
ition Democracy  of  Pierce.  His  mediocre  Bftfo- 
no  could  moot  tho  enthusiasm  of  ibe 
■  remout  and  his  followers.  Ho  mot  it,  and 
o  power,  partly  as  wo  fear  by  tho  frauds  oi 
IdCBpemtcmon  of  his  school  who  managed  his  for- 
u  PoniiBylvanio,ondpartlybocunGelhero  wiri 

■  many  who  feared  that  Fremont  might  bring  trouble, 
while  it  wn."  i—i-ia  UmtBuehonnn  would  not.  How 
Wernicke  destiny  I  If  John  C.  Fremunlbud  Ixon 
elected   in   18S0,   tbo   Fifteenth   President  of  (be 

■  United  States.  n«ij  DOi  j.ivo  found  it  noeossnnfcto 
fwriton  vindication. 

Tho  philosophy  that  saw  nothing  grander  in 
institutions  thnu  ibo  eternity  of  Slnvory  was  si 
"'  o  Presidculinl  Chair  in  1857.    ' 


moof  tho  Kaui:.. 
I  that  tho  South 
;  Slavery  but  to 
laats  snored  by 
is  compact. 


lHation  wits  suffering  from 
I  Nobruska  biU.    It  was  now  se 
only    intended    to    prote 
I  extend    it    by      beerddug     cot 
I  many  years  of  successful  and  hi 
|  Shivery  htid  been  advancing,  and  every  ndvnnco 
i  triumph.    Mr.  llucUtiuiin  thinks  that  Slavery-Vis 
'more  finned  against  than  sinning."    He  is  wcl- 
loino  to  hie  opinion;  and  wo  admire  tho  persistency 
|  with  which  ho  clings  to  it.    Ho  does  not  see  the 
intonly  breaking  a  covonnnt— which  LjiI 
I  beuohted  tin  South  by  giving  Blissouri  to  Slavery, 
|  merely  (but  now  territories  should  bo  added  to  its 
mploond  blighted  domain.    This  was  the  Bin  of  Use. 
I  SanBOB-Nob^aska  bill,    Tho  North  justly  regarded 
irons  a  crime.    Atthosauao  tiino,  it  gave 
nnn  a  great  opportunity.  Tho  law  of  prog- 
own  that,  in  any  contest  requiring  wealtfa, 
i,  population,    thrift,   tho    keen,    wiry, 
ig  men  of  New-England  «'ero  Ihe  master? 
,  sluggish,  sun-dried  Eonthornore.    The 
|  South  know  that  in  a  contest  for  tho  possession  of 
it  would  fuil,  union  Northern  onterpriic 
■  could  bo  mot  withforcenndfruud.  Thereisnonsein 
|  ropcalingtho  history  of  the  erimos  committed  agaiurt 
Eunsos.    They  have  gone  jnto  history  with  a  dread- 
ful expiation  ,  and  wc  should  not  recall  them  did  nol 
Mr.  Buchanan  insist  that  during  those  troubles  he 
tbo  friend  of  freedom.    He  might  have 
made  Kansas  a  national  "triumph.    Uo  could 
nndo  tho  mischief  generated   by   Douglas;   bu 
mid  say   that,  if  popular  sovereignly  was  to 
11,   then   tho   people   must  bo   sovereign,  am 
mlbern  rufiiautt  ubiiuld  moio  Knnsns  a  slave-; 
!Mr.  Ilnehanun,  unfortunately,  no  sooner  entered  Ibe 
Presidency  than  he   fell   under  tbo  influence  of  i 
toiiicitn.l   inon,  bnso  in  purpose  but  reeolutoiu 
will.    Slidell,  and  Dnvis,  and Dcnjuniia,  and  Wi?o, 
■urronnded  him  and   put  upon  his  cold,  querulous, 
anxioQs  nature  the  pressure  of  unyielding  authority 
Do  might  huvo  dealt  honostjTwilb  Kansas,  and  the 
Hat  ion  would   have   slood  by  bim.     Ho  failed,  and 
Won  the  Senth,  in  tbo  end,  wont  against  him.  "Woe; 
the  hour  of  ogoity  cutno,  tho  mon  for  whom  he  sac 
lificed  his  fume  abandoned  him  and  treated  his 
prayers  with  contempt. 

Tho  experiences  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were,  uufoxta' 
nately,  not  of  a  nature  to  fit  him  for  slrifos  lite 
thoso  of  1859-60.  Bo  was  accustomed  to  the  poll  I  i 
eal  prostitution  called  compromises,  and,  ni  a  pub 
lie  man,  hud  become  dcbmichcd.  Ho  had  heard  the 
"  anger "  of  the  North  before,  and  saw  it  stilled  by 
ft  florid  speech  from  Mr.  Clay,  or  msgniCcout  odji 
lives  from  Mr.  Webster.  If  lioalon  could  pormit 
Anthony  Uurns  to  bo  drnggu.1  througb  berstrccls, 
Boston  certainly  would  notma" 

nnxottled  territory.     If  it  did,  thcoho  would arraop" 
»  compromise  and  in  a  sit|>crb  way  writo  appeals 
'God  and  Ibo  Union.     Such  chaff  was  much  relished 
In  Boston.   It  had  served  his  turn  before,  and  would 

So,  when  Ihe  voice  of  despair  and  entreaty  car 
I  from   KauPas,  nnd   it  was  known   that  sword  a! 
I  bullet,  nnd  fulso  elect  ion -ballots,  were  to  bo  nscd 
|  force  Slavery  upon   its  people— that  Popular  Sove- 
jory  was  llordor-Rufllanisin  in  prac- 
isident  could  net  rammon  up  tho  conr- 
|  age  to  quarrel   with   tho  resolute  men   who  wero 
to   slave-hounding,    and  bo  dotci- 
1  mined,   in     the    weakness     of     his    nature,  to 
|  eloso  his  oyos  to  crime,  and  fraud,  and  violence, 
yjmpel   San  cos  to  come  into  tho  federation  OS  a 
| Shiw  S'.u-:,  u.J  tn'U't mid  m«iv  Oil  ftQetUvufitO  »y 


poal  for  union  to  oppeose  an  outraged  North.  The 
Democratic  party,  of  course,  would  support  him ;  il 
it  did  not,  ho  would  ueo  the  guillotine  as  Pierce  una 
need  it  io  I83J.  It  is  painful  to  read  how  he  strug- 
gles to  escape  tho  Nation's  judgment  on  Lccompton 
in  his  volume  Ho  tolls  us  that,  as  President,  he 
tilutional  resource  but  Lccompton. 
illegal;"  and  because  the  freemen  of 
"iopeka  would  not  go  to  Lecnmpton  and  be  con- 
trolled by  ruffians  lifco  Stringfellow— bceauso  the 
false  ond  stupidly  fraudulent  returns  from  Oxford 
were  not  admitted — then  the  freemen  of  Kansas 
allowed  tbo  State  to  become  slavo  by  default,  and 
should  bear  tho  blame.  'Walk or,  and  Stanton, 
Geary,  all  attempted  to  carry  out  bis  purpose;  but 
their  honor  rebelled,  and  they  came  homo.  The 
President  would  not  or  could  not  yield.  Behind 
him  were  st.?ru  and  cruel  mou  like  Davis  and  Sli. 
dell,  who  had  the  old  man  in  their  power,  and  op- 
pressed him.  As  thor  willed,  bo  spoko.  They 
willed  tho  degradation  and  infamy  of  Kansas. 

Then  caino  tho  dissolution  of  tbo  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks  tbo  Wil mot  Proviso 
wad  Iho  measure  which  "  placed  tho  two  sections  of 
tho  Enion  in  hostile  array  eaainst  each 
We  do  not  think  so.  That  proviso  was  a  A 
incisure.  Tho  South  had  demandedTexassostornly 
and  with  bo  much  fury— had  at  last  gsined  Tolas 
by-u"ar,  and  was  advancing  across  tho  Rio  Grande 
■wars  merely  lo  aggrandise  Slavery— thnt  the 
became  necessary  as  a  protest,  Tho  Di 
mocraeyof  the  North— tho  Deuiocraoy  of  Leggott. 

Wilmot  and  Cbfi:>e— >  on! J  nut  be  niado  tho 
complaining  car-euptivo  of  SlaTcry,  and  hence 
protest.  From  that  lime,  the  spirit  of  resieta 
became  fixed,  but  it  was  only  a  spirit  of  rosiatui 
lb  tho  ond,  by  frightening  tho  monoy-ehangors  and 

■buyers,  the  Sooth  gained.    Itca 
ried  tbo   dompromiaos,   obtained  Texas,   won  tl 

Slavo  l.niv,  opened  tho  Territories 
Slavery  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  and,  uuder  the  lei 
of  Mr.  Buchonau,  attempted  to  inject  tho  vims  i 
Slavery  into  tho  pure  and  fresh  blood  of  tho  virg; 
territories.  Tho  attempted  pollution  of  Kanst 
aroused  tho  North,  Anii-Lecompton  was  the  first 
i jgrcssive  blow,  and  a  man  from  tho  Democracy,  t 
lender  for  Slavery  in  othor  days,  came  forward  tc 
champion  it. 

But  for  this  man,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  tho  antb 
Leeompton  controversy  would  hove  been  merely  c 
I  uliuei'ius'  brawl,     lie  made  it  a  national  eauso,  and 
fought  it  tothoond  with  somuchonergy  undiiro  that 
his  well-knit  end  sturdy  frame  guve  way,  andhe 
fell  in  the  hour  of  battle  at  a  time  when  alargeparly 
the  nation  looked  to  hi  m  as  a  leader.    Tho  sorrow 
■  Douglas  was  soon  lost  in  tho  din  of  a  mighty 
ir;  but  wo  cannot  justly  roviow  Mr.  Buchanan's 
bo"ik  without  noticing  this  remarkable  moo.    He 
tbo  Laertes  of  this  drama,  m:iking  very  much 
such  a  light,  dying  in  the  contest,  nnd  taking  the 
Hamlet  of  Democracy  with  iim.    Dough 
,nn  of  great  nature.    Ho  was  the  most  buoyant  of 
merieans,  full  of  lifo  and  aggressiveness  and  ani- 
ul  vigor,  a  man  of  ibe  multitude,  who  would  have 
boon  a  Brodorick  in  California,  e.  Butler  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  Tooinbs  in  Georgia.    Illinois  made  him 
Douglas.    Tbo  two  mistakes    in  his  character 
■re  his  Bubsorvieney  to  "organization"  and  an  in- 
aa  yearning  for   immediate  s>ieeo»H,     Ho  was  not 
nan  of  destiny.    He  could  not  afford  to  wait. 
3  wont  direct  !o  his  purpose,  and,  in  the  faieinu- 
■nof  temporary  triumphs,  lost  that  moral  strength 
nnd  maturity  which  made  Lincoln  invinoiblo  in 
and  Grant  invincible  in  war.     Ho  beenmo'a 
public  man  with    his  manhood,  &  Judge  nt  29, 
Congressman  at  31),   a  Sonntor   at  31,  acandidftto 
■r  resident  at  40.     Ho  felt  that  the  conization 
Jlod  Democracy  eutilrt   elect  a  Presidont;  and,  ns 
the  South  contr")l-.-<l  timt   orpiuii.-ntion,  ho  became 
of  nil  the  Southern  allies. 
to  tho  moral  elevation  thnt  saw 
Slavery  a  sin,  and  all  that  profited  by  its  strength 
on  of    sin  wore   Preeident- 
makors,  and  Douglas  was  too  keen,  too  noxious 
hungry,  to  evudo  their  fascinations.    Bo  wes 
most  gifted,  the  most  popular,  tho  most  stronu- 
of  Democratic  statesmen,    tho  most  accom- 
plished debater  in  America,  quick,  apt,  ready,  irre- 
pressible.   In   the  contest  with  Mr.   Lincoln,  in 
gained  the  temporary  triumph.    His  keen 
antagonist,  sustained  by  tho   moral  principlo  of  his 
tbo   final  victor,    Cincinnati  showed 
Douglas  thet  hin  ideas  of  advancement  had  failed. 
Tho  South  deserted   him,   and   Pennsylvania  poll- 
holding  stock  in  Mr.  Buchanan   forced  that 
lo  investment  upun  the  Southern  market. 
If  Douglas  had  been   elected  President  in  185C,  ho 
probably  would  hove   poslponed   the   Irrepressible 
conflict  twenty  years,     If  he  bad  bcenoleetcd  Presi- 
dent in  1SG0,  ho   might   bavo   been   tho   Danlon  of 
revolutionists,  nnd  ended  it  in  two  years.    Ho  died 
oo  soon.    Tho  mistakes  (it  would  he  harsh  to  say 
;rimos)  of  his  life  wero  nobly  redeemed  by  its  clos- 
ing months.     The  war  might  hnvo  dwaried  him  as 
it  did  his  peers;  bnt  wo  think  it   would  have  devel- 
oped and  strengthened   his   intense   Americanism, 
It  is  known  that  at  the  liuio  of  his  death  ho  wusubout 
amnnd  in  tho  urmy.    Around 
David  C.  Broderick,  a  Senator  from 
California;  his  friend,  tho  pure-minded  and  galli 
Harris  of  Illinois,  thou  sinking  rapidly  into  I 
grave,  John  B.  HaskJu  of  Now- York,  and  Robert 
J.   Walker,  of    Mississippi.     David  C.  Bmderick 
vns    n    qnaint    typB    of    the   American   chanc- 
er.     His    life     had    beou   a    struggle.      Ho  had 
trogclcd  with  poverty,  aaJgained  a  limited,  educn- 
ion,  a  knowledgo  of  literature  which   rose  to  tho 
ovol  of  Bulwor,  whom    ho    considered  snporii 
:o   Shakespeare.    Born   in    Washington   in  J81I 
whore  his  father  cut  stone,  for  the  Capitol,  brought  up 
Now- York,  in  the  school  of  despomlonnd  uuscru- 
ilous  politiuisns    that  mado  Tammany  Hall  o 
prise-ring,  he  became  a  fireman,  a  Ward  manager, 
ach  Congress  by  Iboso  ngenoics, 
Defeated  by  P.  A.  Tallmadgc,  hn  wont  to  California 
with  tho  feverish   multitude  of  18-1!'.    As  he  stood 
tiilking  to  Boiuo  of  his   friends  on   the  gungwoy  of 
the  steamer,  ho  said:     "I  shall  not  rata 

Senator."     A  man  with  tho 
Broderick  wbs  fitted  to  command   tho  eloments  of 
Elrifo  and  anarchy  that  reigned  in  Ihe  new  couulry. 
He  found  California  a  grand  Tammany   Hall,  and 

rapidly.     In  two  years,  he  became  IhoPresi 

of  tho  Senate;  in  seven  years,   ho  was  chosen  Scno- 

■,  defeating  Mr.  G win,   but  with  a  tnclodratuati 

■a  of  revenge,  nhouiug  thnt  tire  llowery  tuiut  wi 

II  in  tho  veins  of  tho  Sonator,  and  that  ho  had  ni 

forgotten  the  education  of  tho  Ninth  Ward,  allnwed 

election  of  Gwin  as  his  colloagno  on  condition 

Ihstho  wonld  wriliitj  letter  I'l'submiision,  and  would 

patronage   from   tho   President.     A  man 

igh  to   lur.Lo  such   a  promise    was   bast 

break  it.    Gwin  came  to  Washington, 

and  was  admitted   to   tho  confidence   of  the  I'rcsi. 

dent     Brodorick  becarao  ot    onco  tho   enemy  of 

the  man  who  had  broken  the  molodramatio  oath, 

and  of  a   President   who  refused  to   be  bonnd  by  t 

eont root  made  in  tbo  legislative  lobbies  of  Sacra- 

monlo.    He  wos  ripo  for  rebellion,  and  went  witli 

Joy  to  anti-Leeompton.    With  bis  broad,  earncsl 

focc,  his  deep,  gray  oye,  liis  sad,  half-shy  mnm 

ners,  his   coerce   bunds   and   large   bones,   in   ruur- 

lis  an  MOOHO,  in  scholarship  a  neophyte,  in  politics 

It  ftui  deleooincd  to  yjp,  hj  njjhjjrnpjijnjtjpjj 


of  what  Americans  call  pluck.  Among  those  ■ 
stood  ot  bis  side  on  tho  gangway  of  Ibe  Caiifoi 
steamer  was  John  B.  Hsskin,  then  a  ruddy-faced 
young  lawyer,  whoso  name  was  occasiorrally  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  as  a  member  of  Demo- 
cratic Ward  Committees.  In  his  veins  ran  tho 
blood  of  Dutchmen  who  had  lived  for  200  years 
by  tho  side  of  tho  Harlem  River.  But  more  pleas- 
ing than  tending  sheep  on  his  fnthcr'eacrcs  was  Iho 
noiso  and  excitement  of  Now- York  politics.  This 
man  roso  rapidly  until  ho  represented  the  homo  of 
his  ancestors  in  Congress.  Brodorick  wni  energy— 
Habkin  audacity.  Broderick  had  immense  respect 
for  organizations.  Haskin  loved  to  break  "rings" 
and  smash  "slales."  If  Iboro  had  been  no  sin  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  course,  tho  tendency  of  Haskin'fi 
nature  would  have  sent  him  into  opposition  be- 
fore tho  end  of  his  first  term.  From  tho  moment 
ho  Joined  tho  allienco,  there  was  no  rest.  Others 
might  hesitate.  Ho  went  forward  like  a  busy,  rest- 
less spirit,  bunting  up  recruits,  stimulating  the 
weak,  denouncing  tho  treacherous,  going  with  tho 
Republicans  in  organizing  the  House.  John  W. 
Forney,  Mr.  Buchanan's  life-long  friend,  and 
of  resolute,  earnest  nature,  a  keen  Judge  of  tho 

iman  action,  an  agreeable  speaki 
and  superb  politician,  joined   tho   alliance,  as  w 

JobnHiokmnn  of  Pennsylvania,  an  orator  aud 
thinker,  an  earnest,  thoughtful  man,'  ■ 

rent  but,  with  his  haggard,  grizzly  face, 
i,  deliberate,  dissecting  sentences,  com- 
manded the  attention  of  tho  House.  He  won t wit  1 
Forney  to  tho  Republican  parly  without,  we  think; 
taktug  part  in  tho  intermediate  comedy  of  "sup 
parting  Douglas." 

■Lccompton  allinnco  gave  to  tho  Repub- 
lican party  tho  strength   of   victory.     It  brok*  tho 
Democratic  organization,  united  tho  North,  aud 
showed  tho   South   tho   hopelessness  of  0 
cry  by   legislation.     Anti-Lecomplon 
aggressive   blow.     John     Brown   struck   Ihe 
nd.     Lincoln's  olection,  tho   natural  fruit,  was 
third.    Anti -Lccompton  aimed  at  tho  lifo  oJ 
Democrucy.    John  Brown  at  the  lifo  of  Slavery. 
Democracy    killed    DougluB;    Slavery  killed 
Brown,    Tho  spirit  of  the  men  lived  after  them, 
Wo  have  lingered  upon  this  anti-I.ecouipton 
sode  because  its  effect,  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
Rebellion,  was  decisive.    As  wo  just  remarked,  it 
stho  first  effectivo  step  of  national 
Slavery.    Mr.   Bncbannn'a  dofenso  of  Lecotnp- 
i  is  the  weakest  part  of  his  book.    Ho  tells 
sadly  he  folt  over  the  troublo  occasioned  by  tho 
Lccompton  Constitution,  and  repeats  one  of  his 
many  lectures  upon  tho  necessity  of  obeying  the 

When  Lccompton  bad  run  its  c 
soul  turned  for    consolation    to  tho  Drcd  t>cott 
decision,    which     involved     all    "tbo    contested 
lostions     in    regard    to     Slavory,"    and    "pre- 
sented lo    him    a    cheerful    hut     delusive    pros' 
poet."    Ho  confidently  cspeoted  that  "  the  decis- 
>f  Ibo  Court  would  settle  all  tho  questions  nnd 
.tuully  restore  bnnuony    nuiung  tho    States. 
This  Died  Scott  business  was  remarkably  c ham c - 
toriaticof  thosocrelu  .'Id  politicttins,  Buchanan  and 
Tanoy.    ThoProsidenl,  in  his  inaugural,  onjoincd 
obodiunco  to  tho  prospective  decision.  Two  days  af- 
[gurul, Taney  rendered  it !   Thcpoinloof 
that  infamous  decree  all  men  know.  How  it  saddened 
Nationnl  heart  by  showing  that  Slavory  had 
risen  lo  tho  fountain-head  of  id!  Inwand  justii 
and  that  nothing  remained  to   freedom  but  a  buttle 
existence  I    Taney  wos  a  Democratic  poll- 
of  tho  cast  of  intellect  lit  img  bim  for  a  prose- 
Liming  uttnrnoy,  who  hud   been  mado  Chief-Justice 
for  obeying  an  unjust  decree  of  tho  imperious  Joek- 
ud   who   never,   during   his  many  long  years 
:ho  Supremu   Bench,    forgot  that  ho  owed  bin 
i  to  the  Donioerntic  party.    Tbo  most  eialted 
i  of  America,  ho  was  Slavery's  most  suppliant 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  surprised  that  tho  infamous 
dooreo    of     a    small,     narrow-minded    politician, 
not    accepted     by    tho     Republican    parry! 
aim     It  wai    not    written   lu  the   book  of 
fate  that  ono  weak,    old,  partisan   Judge  should 
ivise    tho    decrees     of     God.     Mr.    Buehauan's 
confident   hope"    speedily    became    "dolusive." 
Let  ns  take  warning  "  be  snys,  "  lhat  tho  late  diu- 
strous  civil  war,  unjustifiable  as  it  was,  would 
most   probably  never  hnvo  existed   had  not  the 
people  disobeyed  and  resisted  (ho  Consti. 
oftbeir  country,  esoxpnindcd  by  tnetribu- 
bich   they   themselves  had   created   for   thu 
espi-ess  purpose."    In  other  words,  Mr.  Buchauan 
■ould  bavo  us  know  that  tho  war  would  nover  hnvo 
courred  if  we  had  quietly  bent  down  beneath  t 
yoko  of  tho  slaveholder:',  ni'epieii  Slavery  ns  a  m 
Gospel,  Slidell  as  our  political  Messiah,  Davis 
President,  Taney  asannposlle,  and  thoMonlgomery 
Constitution  ns  our  moral  law.    You  werouotalono 
that  thought,  Mr.  Buchanan,  In  I8GI. 
Wo  cannot  dwell  with  Mr.  Buchanan  upon 
Helper  Book,  the  strifes  of  Conventions,  the  Deme- 
nt Charleston,  Its  final  dissolution 
Baltimore,  the  rival  nominating  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
and  Mr.  Donglas,  nnd   aU   tho  petty  strifes  of 
anvass.    Events    were  rushing,  and 
there  suddenly  appeared   ono  of  those  pho- 
no that  como  in  tho  ages — something 
human — who  are  cast    liko  sunlight 
the  centuries,    who   become    apostles,  and  Bible- 
makers,  and  tho  preachers  of  sermons  upon  the 
Mount.     Mosei,  Confucius,    Plato,    Shakespeare, 

John  Brown,  ore  world-men,  m 
thcr  Chinete,  nor  Greek,  nor  Italian,  nor  negro,  n 
philosophers,  nor  poots,  nor  warriors— hut  pbunoi 

growth  of  ages,  and,  as  Mont  Blano 
dwarfs  the  pyramids,  outlive  and  diminlsl 

What  ero  Napoleons,  ond  Frederics,  and 

Murlboronghs,  to  thesoT    They  are  mere  soldiers, 

guns  and  build  rouds,  and  call  Ihouisolvci 

kings,  end   ruin   millions   that  they   may  hare  pal 

nd  velvet  cloaks,  and  diamond-studded  seep. 

play  wllb.    Tho  higher  order  of  inon,  whom 

rur  bowildermont  call  phenomena,  our  cull 

dren  willrovoreas  apostles;  and,  when  all  these  ngot 

dead,     our    Isngusgo    only    remembered    by 

poring  monks,  and  nothing  left  of  us  but  strange 

and  fanciful   fables,   become   ideas    liko   Hercules, 

Jupiter,  and  Yishnn.     Such  a  phenomenon  was 

John   Brown.    Who    was   heJ     Whence  did   he 

Vos  ho  of  good  family!    1*  Id  his  parents 

belong  to  the  church  ?    Was  ho  over  an  Aesomhly- 

Mcmber  of  CongreasT    Ho  came  from 

nothing;  and  yet  he  hod  in  him  Iho  thought  of  this 

I  ho  spoke  it,  and  acted  it,  and  sealed  it 

with  his  blood.    Before  him  the  greatest  of  as  are 

opera-goers,   renders  of  newspapers,   loungers 

on   Broadway.     Mr.  Buchanan  calls  him  "  lawless. 

and  fanatical."     It  is   poeilo  aod  moml 

justico  that  a  James  Buchanan  should  abuse  a  John 

Brown.     Whon  God  sends  ns  o  David,  ho  generally 

Ids  a  Saul.     - 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  President,  and  tho  strife 

as  upon  us.    It  was  evident  thnt    Slavery  was 

about  to  fight  for  empire,    What  should  wo  do  1 

Surrendor  all   it  demanded,  and  look  lo  tbo  future 

for  reason  and  a   resumption  of  our  old  relations, 

draw  the  sword  at  onco  and  compel  obedience  ? 

o  month  succeeding  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was 

o  of  anxiety  and  speculation.    Some  woro  willing 

overt  war;  others  wished  peace  on  any  condi- 

nj  ImteJldosired  to  honorably  avoid  n  strifo.  Many 

Vfiiiu  Cicii  Uioufht  that  4  tbo  fiouthoni  ncoplo 


wanted  to  eocede  thoj 
Scott,  In  his  celebrated  paper  called  "  Viows,' 
written  October  '29,  I860,  proj.osed  a  subdivision  o 
the  Republic  into  minor  Confederacies,  ns  thecal; 
way  of  avoiding  "  tho  laceration  and  despotism  o 
tho  sword."  In  addition  to  thiB  speculation,  th< 
General  added  Iho  intensely  prncticnl  suggestion 
that  the  forts  in  tho  Southern  Stales  should 
risoned,  to  prevent  their  being  token  by  surprise! 
Thisono  fact  netihuli^id  bis  philosophy.  It  was, 
howovcr,  the  timo  for  philosophy.  Many  record; 
are  new  repriuied  and  discussed,  which,  ot  thai 
time,  wero  nothing  but  tho  legitimate  efforts  oi 
bravo  and  good  men  to  cscupo  the  torrors  of  war. 
Tho  noblest  statesmen  of  that  timo  were  thoso  whe 
endeavored  to  avoid  Us  necessity.  They  love'd 
peace  with  tho  fondness  of  patriots  who  saw 
uothing  in  war  but.  crime,  and  desolation,  and  uu- 
tionslwoo,  As"a  gifted  writer  said  of  statesmen 
similarly  placed,  they  loved  pence  so  fondly  the y 
would  not  believe  she  was  dend,  and  could  scarcely 
be  torn  from  her  cold  cmbraeo.  They  longed  foi 
tho  lime  when  "tho  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer 
und  tbo  batllcflags  wero  furled;"  and  In  this  dear 
laud  they  Iru.iicd  lhat  wo  hnd  reached  thateonsum- 
maiionof  nil  worldly  hiippiuens,  tho  time  when  all 


ru..  ,1  b. 


country. 

no  "practicable  plar 

but  "four hundreds 

accepting  this  e: 


They  hived  peace,  however,  as  the  strength  and 
bcauiy  of  iho  nation's  lifo  andnot  as  its  price.  They 
wished  no  compromise,  but  only  fair  dealing,  So 
far  as  Blr,  Buchauan  sympathized  with  this  feeling, 
we  houor  bim.  But  tho  charge  we  make  Is  that  he 
sought  peace  st  (he  price  of  National  dignity.  We 
can  readily  excuse  his  dislike  to  Gen.  Scott's  phi- 
losophy, bnt  wo  can  see  no  reason  for  his  neglect  to 
gnrriaou  tjio  forts  on  tho  Mississippi  nnd  tbo  conBt. 
lie  was  tho  Executive,  lie  hnd  ono  duty,  and  that 
was  to  prevent,  at  any  cost,  Ihodegrndntion  of  tin 
thnt  Gen.  Seutl  presented 
Ho  bad  no  troopB,  ho  says, 
,"  Lincoln  found  men;  but, 
nso,  we  nil  know  Unit  m  Oc- 
tober, 1860,  fonr  hundred  mon  might  have  hnd  the 
moral  offeot  of  leu  thousand.  Tho  Southern  lcadon- 
would  have  seen  thnt,  whatever  tho  national  will 
might  be— whether  tho  Presidential  ohoiuo  was 
Breckiuridgo  or  Douglas,  Lincoln  or  Bull— it  would 
bo  sustained.  Gen.  Scott's  pluu  strikes  ua  as  feasi- 
ble. It  would  havo  shown  tho  conspirators  that 
tho  power  of  tho  Republic  was  behind  the  popular 
will,  Bad  that  any  step  in  aggression  would  bo  met 
with  a  blow;  that  tary  might  reiison  and  rail,  but 
not  rebel.  Mr.  Buchanan  intimates  the  leer  that 
any  courso  liko  that  suggested  by  Scott  would 
havo  bcon  "calculated  to  oscito"  tho  Rebels' 
"indignation,  aud  drive  them  to  extremities." 
Do  wished  to  "  refrain  from  any  act  which 
might  provoke  or  cucourugo  the  Cotton  States  iuto 
socession,  but  to  smooth  tho  way  for  such  o  Con- 
gressional Compromise  as  had  in  times  past  happily 
averted  danger  from  the  Union," 

us  consider    this  for  a  moment,  as  it.  i 
tho  beginning  and  the  end  of  Mr.  Buchnnm 
argument.     He  saw  before  him,  on  tho  one  hand, 
people  quietly   performing  n   duty   in   closing  the 
nan  of  their  choice  lo  the  Presidency.    It  was  a 
iuturol,  inevitable,  propor  act.    Ou  tho  othor  hand 
io  saw  a  bnQlcd  and  diticomritrd  minority,  who  pru- 
laimed  that  tho  performance  of  that  net  would  bo 
egnrded  and  resented  as  a  crime,    Its  leaders  wore 
engaged  ju  warlike  preparation.    They  wore  build- 
ing batteries  and  forming  military  organizations; 
I,  vrbilo  preparing  to  fight,  asserted,  in  tho  words 
Mr.  rryor's   celebrated   resolution,    thnt  any  at- 

j   to   republican  liberty."     What  Mr.  Pryor  nnd 

friends  wanted  was  timo.  What  Mr.  Buohanun 
e  them  wns  time.  Mr.  Toombs,  in  many  re- 
spects thu  ablest  man  in  tho  Rebellion,  tho  very 
lypo  of  a  revolutionist,  seconded  tho  words  of  Mr. 
Pryor,  nnd  placed  an  everlsistiug  comment  uponMr. 
Uuchanan  by  openly  and  with  impunity  counseling 
tho  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  Georgia  Rebels. 
Theso  were  tho  men  whom  our  .President  was 
afraid  lo  "  drive"  to  "extremities I"  Tho  coun- 
sel of  Toombs  wns  treason;  and  yet  that  counsel 
was  publicly  given  and  publicly  followed.  This 
lender  know  tbo  President;^ and,  in  addition 
to  l,  .ommciidlng  tbo  capture  of  a  national  fort, 
said  of  tho  Rebellion,  that  ho  "folt  it  wns  a 
revolution.  Wo  must  stay  in  and  win."  Tho 
Nation  likoiriso  saw  this.  Hero  wos  a  Senator  pro- 
posing to  usurp  Iho  Government  by  staying  in  ond 
winning;  In  other  words,  by  driving  Lincoln  out  of 
uffice  nnd  placing  Mr.  Davis  in  bis  pluco.  There 
wisdom  In  this  during  thuught,  aud,  had  it  been  fol- 
lowed, the  revolution  of  ISO!  might  hnvo  been 
different  character.  Toombs  saw  a  party  in 
North  professedly  willing  to  joiu  a  usurped 
public  A  Pbiiuii'.lptii'i  Hiceiiiij-r  cheered  disnui 
Wnll-st.beliovedi  iioiiil^- 1! 'jdii].preci,iled Buchanan, 
for  itadvancodlhe  price  of  tbo  Southern  Stntestoeks 
as  the  States  seceded.'  Wall-st.  saw  a  trembling 
President  on  bis  knees,  and  stuked  its  money 
ho  would  remain  thoro,  Tho  fabled  Afiilo 
rising.  Tho  old  pro-Slavery  feeling  was  carrying 
itsnggrcssionsintothoNorth.  InJununry,  wo  road 
of  an  anti-Slavery  meeting  being  bmken  up  In  New- 
York,  while  Mr.  Phillips  was  mobbed  in  Boston. 
All  this  while,  Toombs  und  his  friends  wore  organ- 
izing Rebellion;  tho  forts  woro  being  circum- 
vallutod;  tho  Rebels  wero  discussing  tbo  policy  of 
ibolishing  "  universal  whitoHiiffrugo"  iu  tho  South 
ind  a  government  was  being  cronlcd  at  Mont 
gomcry.  While  Jefferson  Davis  was  accepting  hi: 
deniy/'Mr.  Buchanan  directed  Gou.  Scot 
to  that  "  tho  Government  dues  not  co litem 
plale  calling  any  troops  hero  (Washington)  othei 
the  District  militia  and  some  dotuchiuonls  of 
regular  troops,  nnd  It  is  desired  by  tho  frieuds  of 
peuco  that  no   organized  societies   or  cluhs, 

'  crwn,  shall  m.iko  thoix  Appearance  bore 
e  t  anquillity  of  tho  public  mind  isrestorod." 
President  nrguoB  in  this  volume  that  ho  had 
er  to  cull  out  tbo  troops.     Pour  years  ago,  he 
directed  Gen.  Scott  to  say  that  it  was  not  thu  waul 
power  but  of  will.    Wo  quoto  Mr.  Dnohnnuu, 
the  President  of  1861,  as   tho   best  witness  against 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  w  " 
What  the  Souther 


ofieco. 

n*autcd  was  time.    Mr. 

Buchanan  grauted  It-    On  the  9th  of  January,  the 

ibols  fired  Into   tho  Star  of  tht  Wctt.    This  was 

net  of  Irooson.    How  wos  it  mot  T    Hero  was  an 

mlt  to  tho  national  dignity— a  crime  which  conld 

t  be   condoned     wiihout    confessing    national 

n-ordice.    Let    us    see    what    Mr.    Buohonan's 

stato  of  mind    was  at  this  timo.     When  South 

Carolina  sent  Commissioners  to  him  In  Decem- 

"  it  was  a  happy  omen."     When  Major 

transferred  bis  command  from  Fort  Moul- 

ieto  Fort  Sum  I  or,  electrifying  tbo  nation  by  his 

t tepidity,  Mr.  Buchaunn  felt  "  regret,"    He  wns 

it,  Lharcfi)|p,in  the  frame  of  mind  to  grow  pensive 

imsciblo  over  a  harmless  shot.     Why  was  uo  on- 

ror  mado  to  those  Rebel  gunsT    Bceauso,  wo  are 

told,  Major  Audersoo    had  granted  a  truce,  and  the 

could   not  break   it)     A  tmeo  lo  allow  n 

messenger  to  bring  a  demand  of  surrender  from 

be   President!    Thu   messenger 

Washington   January  in,   180Q. 

H_o  nigh}  l&vo  djiiTwisd  Itii  demand,  and  tailed  ihj 


tmoB,  hut,  at  [bo  request  of  Mr.  Davis  and  others, 
ho  remained  until  tho  30th— fu-o  «r*s  and  " 
ifayi— without  presenting  bis  nolo.  Davis  gained 
nearly  Ihreo  weeks  by  thin  maneuver,  whon  days 
wero  years  to  his  cause.  Thu  President  permitted 
this  treasonable  trilling,  and  now  innocently  says 
that  he  could  not  terminate  the  truce  because  the 
Commissioner  would  not  giro  him  the  letter,  but 
persisted  in  "  vexatious  dolay."  Thrco  golden 
woeks  gone,  and  tho  executive  power  of  tho  Nation 
paralyzed  by  a  vagrant  Carolinian  gasconading 
around  tho  Washington  hotels  I  Those  dreary, 
dreary  hours  I  How  wo  looked  longingly  for  one 
particle  of  coorage  or  brawn  In  iho  Wbito  House, 
onlyl0  6eon  President  trcrnbliug  and  limp.  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  at  tho  timo  oiproucd  tho  national 
fueling  in  a  satire,  so  oxuulsiicly  true  and  natural 
that  it  becamo  wonderfully  pupal. ir: 


Tho  Commissioner  finally  luaJ,..  his  demand  foi 
tho  surrender  of  Sumter  and  went  homo.  Thi 
truce  wns  broken  I  Why  not  now  avongo  tho  trea- 
son 7  Carolina  was  not  ready,  Major  Anderson, 
according  to  Secretary  Holt,  was  acting  under  or- 
ders "to  stand  strictly  on  tho  deujnsivo4*  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan forgetB  this  whon  ho  gently  chides  Mnjoi 
Andurson  for  not  liombanling  lurt  Moultrie  when 
iho  Slar  of  Ike  West  wns  assailed,  aud  not  pulling 
on  him  the  rcsponsibilily  of  directing  that  bombard- 
ment. Hero  again  Mr.  Buchanan,  tho  writer,  9 
best  answered  by  Mr.  Buchauan,  tho  President, 
through  Secretary  Holt-  He  cinnot  fasten  upon 
Major  Anderson  the  shameful  humiliation  which 
lie  permitted  America  to  suffer. 

More  timo  was  wanted  i  and  wo  had  tbo  Ponci 
Confidence — a  Virginia  scheme  in  postpone  hostili 
tics.  John  Tyler  enmo  ou  a  mijslou  of"  roeoncilin' 
Hon,"  and  succeeded  so  well  tout  he  gained  twenty 
two  more  days,  and  loft  Mr.  Buchanan  but  two 
weeks'  government.  Tho  truce  which  Gen.  Scott 
subsequently  denounced,  and  nhich  Mr.  Bucha'Dai 
.■taborately  e.vphii.  i  ami  dof>-[>i]i,  was  really  a  truce 
It  gave  the  Suuth  the  start,  it  allowed  tho  peopl 
of  Charleston  to  mako  their  hsibor  so  Btrong  tho 
twenty  thousand  men  could  not,  according  lo  Majo 
Anderson,  rcseuo  Fort  Sumter.  Wo  see  now,  ani 
tho  country  euw  then,  that  all  thoso  delays  wer 
intended  lo  gain  time.  The  Sooth  meant  wur,  sin 
meant  lo  begin  when  it  got  ready.  Mr.  Buchaunn 
gave  it  this  time,  aud  threw  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
disgusted  and  paralyzed  North,  a  prepared  and  vin- 
diotivo  South.  Those  who  critieizo  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  what  is  colled  his  tampering  with  Fort  Sumter, 
should  dwell  upon  this  fact.  II  r.  Lincoln  found  tho 
South  armed  and  ready,  burning  for  war— tho  North 
dormant  and  weary  with  tho  hundred  days  of 
ardico  and  trifling.  Mr,  Buchanan  had  the  oppor- 
tunity; Mr.  Lincoln  hud  not— and  it 
licingthis  opportunity  lhat  wo  censure  our  author 
to-day.  His  defense  doeB  not  rescue  him.  Ho  tells 
us  he  had  no  law  lo  authorize  tho  raising  of  Iroops. 
Mr.  Lincoln  found  luw  in  public  necessity  and 
raised  troops,  although  no  law  was  passed  by 
Congress  until  eight  days  after  tho  battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

Tho  long  protracted  controversy  with  Gon  Scott. 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  truce"  is  closed  by  tho  pub- 
lication of  this  book.  While  Wu  do  not  think- 
that  Gon.  Scott  fully  appreciated  tho  moral  duly  of 
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was  enough  of  n  soldier  to  soo  that  thoro  was  noth- 
ing more  humiliating  than  lo  furl  tho  Union  color 

he  differed  from  tho  President  Ho  would  not  hu-v 
hanged  Robert  Toombs,  llo  would  havo  honge. 
nobody.  His  policy  was  essentially  peaceful.  Ho 
saw  in  war  a  greater  danger  than  disunion,  beca 
to  him  wur  meant  not  only  disuniuo,  but  the 
tendant  horrors  of  debt,  and  death,  and  desoluti 
Therefore,  if  theso  people  would  go,  let  th 
"  Wayward  sisters,"  he  thought,  "  depart  in  pui 
You  will  boglud  tocouio  back  to  the  comforts  of 
tho  old  home,  tho  pin-money,  thu  fatted  calf  and 
family  firo.  Go,  and  lot  us  bavo  no  words  about  it ! 
But  if  you  attempt,  in  Iho  set  of  going,  to  dishonor 
tho  nation's  flag,  wo  must,  as  soldiers,  punish  you." 
This  was  tho  substance  of  Gen.  Scott's  philosophy, 
ly  an  old  soldier  who 
hod  commanded  their  grandfathers  fifty  years  be- 
groat  soldier  in  tho  days  of  Welliuqten  and 
arte,  tho  hero  of  two  wars,  tho  irusted  com- 
mander of  tho  American  Army  duringthreo-fourths 
of  tho  Republic's  existence,  contending  with  Rob- 
els,  and  demanding  ships  nnd  guns  und  troops,  and 
craving  to  bo  pormiHod  to  go  to  Charleston  Bay,  os 
ho  hadgono  thirty  years  before,  wheu  besilencedlho 
lathers  of  these  very  fire-eaters.  So,  while  the  phi- 
losophy of  Gon.  Scott  was  but  litth  different  from 
thnt  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  very  fact  that  there  was 
acanticgouey  in  which  he  would  not  be  a  non-re- 
sistant brought  him  close  and  dear  to  tho  American 
heart.  How  wo  loved  that  stately,  tottering  old 
man,  and  tired  guns' in  his  honor,  and  wrolo  6ongs 
about  him.  and  choorod  him  in  tho  theaters,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  lengthen  his  days,  nnd 
blessed  hiB  "good,  gray  head  that  all  men  know.' 
Tho  war  is  dono,  tho  grout  drama  is  oyer,  the  pup 
pets  have  played  their  part,  tho  enrtnin  has  fallen 
giants  huvo  couio  and  goue,  now  names  have  arise] 
from  tanneries  aud  village  courts  tc  bo  : 
remembered  with  Washington  and  P 
'•  tbu  good,  gray  head"  still  remains.  I 
no  worthier  son.  and-  when  tho  bell  tolls,  nnd  'ho 
nd  slowly,   nnd  tho  drui 


msn's  11  ves  which  ranko  themCfesare  and  Nnpolec 

but  only  Cresors  aud  Nnpolec 

Wo  do  not  Imoglno  that  thu  elocution  of  Robert  | 

Toombs  would  havo  subdued  tho  South,  I 

havo  so  strengthened  and  intensified  t 

sentiment  that  tho  Rebellion  would  hnvt 

whelmed  by  tho   tumultuous   wnvos   of   Northern  I 

palriotlsm.    Tho  war  would  havo  begun  in  January  i  I 

but  it  would  havo  given  Ibo  North  tho  advantage  of  I 

being  throe   months  ahead.     This  advantage-   wo 

surrendered  to  tho  South;  and  it  gave  ns  Bull  Rni 

This,  then,  was  Mr.  Buchanan's  mistake,  for  w 
douolsooany  ovidence  of  crime.    Tho  woak  old  | 
gentleman     imagined   that   a    wordy    compr< 
would  end  tho  elrifo.    Ho  was  not  alono  in  such  | 
fancies.    Those  who    condemn    Mr.  Buchanan  fot 
tronson  in  turning  his  fnec  from  tho  fuluro,  should  | 
remember  that  Mr.  Seward  was  of  tbo  same  opinion; 
that  ho  folt  It  would  bo  u  siity  days'  war,  and  might 
bo  provontod  by  a  use  of  tho  franking  privilege. 
Tot  Mr.  Howard's  conservatism,  his  toying  with 
events,  tho  cooling,  mis'/  s;-  eeh'-s  that  neither 
meant  peace  nor  war,  but  fell  upnn  tho  country  lik»  I 
so  many  fogs,  did  not  prevent  him  from  bocomiU( 
In  his  way,  and  at  thu  timo,  a  most  useful  and  a< 
complished  statesman.    As  a  diplomatist,  Mr.  Bu 
chansn  would  havo  excelled,  jue 
cxcoUod,    But  ho  wanted  tho  norvo,  tho  fire,  th»  | 
during  heart  and  tho  iron  band;  and  so,  when  Re- 
bollion  bnrstont,  ho  took   up   his  pen  nnd  began  lo 
writo  most  furiously.    As  if  Ink  conld  wash  owuy  I 
tho  sin  of  centuries  I    While  ho  wrote,  tho  Rebels, 
advanced.     They  came  from  Montgomery  to  Rich-   | 
mond,  surging  inio  Maryland,  advancing  to  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  becoming  almost  as 
fashiounblo  as  tho  operu.    Tho  Southern  loaders  hc- 
cume  insolent.    They  sow  this  old  gentleman  scrib- 
bling away,  writing,   writing,   wriiing— wrilingor- 
dors  In  tho  morning,  and  writing  cancelations  in 
tho  afternoon,   wbllo   uuder  his   roof  traitors  wore) 
arranging  a  ueiv  Government,  and  speaking  of  biro 
as  a  foreign  ruler,  and  in  every  Southern  Statu  tho 
anvils  were  ringing,  the  looms  wero  humming,  nnd) 
everything  betokened  war.    They  saw  this  weak  old 
gentleman  paralyzed  by  a  gascoumling  '"Commis- 
sioner," And  felt  that  no  victory  could  bo  more  easy 
than  the  triumph  of   Slavery,  nnd  that  a  r.tco  of, 
Tonkoo  Buchanans  might  be  Whipped  in  sixty  days, 
if  by  chance  thoy  fought  at  all.    T hoy  did  not  sco 
behind  him  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois,  and  tho  shadow  of  old  John  Brown  I 

Tho  lesson  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  falo  mnstteaclt 
is  this:  that  no  ruler  can  succeed  who  distrusts  tho 
people.  Here  was  Lincoln's  great  success.  Hn 
went  with  tho  notion.  If  it  wanted  to  fight,  ho 
would  mako  wnr.     If  it  wnntod  peace,  ho  would  ho 


)  of  I 


s  has  no  geniui 


not  understand  what 
nothing  about  it  in  th 
puzzled  him.  Ho  had 
in  his  constitutional  I: 
could  not  bear  to  strit 
lost  tho  confidence  o: 


>  resented  the  dis- 


o  shall  tl 
Lane,  nor  Chepullopoi 
degenerate  Adniinis1 
honor  of  hisilug. 

During  all  those  events,  we  find  on  tho  part  of  Mr, 
Buobannn  no  fixed  purpose.  Ho  never  apparently 
■clued  to  forget  that  the  Democratic  party  was  uc 
io  country,  and  thut  thoro  was  li  power  bighi 
:on  than  tho^  dictates  of  partisan  Convention, 
bo  ocean  was  upon  him,  and  ho  mopped  it  with 
impromiee;  but  tho  waves  wore  not  to  bo  stayed 
ilh  a  broom.  Therefore,  every  step,  whih 
probably  uicaut  pcaco,  really  hastened  war. 
In  tho  hands  of  bad  men.  His  Cabinet  » 
leaders  of  tho  oonspiraov.  Wa  beliove 
wanted  peace.  We  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  he  conld 
turned  aside  destiny,  ho  would  hnvo  given 
fo;  for  there  is  nothing  In  his  history  to 
mako  us  suppose  that  ho  really  designed  to 
hurry  on  Iho  crimes  and  calamities  of  Rotssllion. 
weak  man  with  the  work  of  a  giant. 
m  "dangers"  before,  had  "suvod"  tho 
Union  twenty  times,  when  the  only  necessary 
ras  surrender  to  Slavory;  and  he  did  not 
know  but  that  bo  could  again  bring  tho  North  to  its 
knecB.  Tho  spirit  of  aggression,  however,  h ad gono 
abroad.  Anti-Lecomplon  bnddnuoitsVork.  John 
Brown's  soul  was  walking  tho  enrtb,  and  the  Ameri- 
can pcoplo  were  Instinct  with  resistance  to  tho 
"sum  of  all  villainies."  If  Mr.  Buchanan  hnd 
caught  tho  nation's  thonght—  if  ha  could  havo  felt 
any  of  tho  enthusiasm  that  burned  and  glowed  in 
ovory  loynl  heart— ho  would  havo  taken  Robert; 
Toombs  and  hanged  him  when  bo  advised  tho  cap-] 
turn  of  fort  pnisskj.    'J'hwu  UO  ojtuojtiiiuiJvs  talTWJjjKSsSJ  tf  ^  <fij|luguUbtd  n 


higher  than  common   sense,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  net 
ominontly  sonsible.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  not.    Hii 
ways  wore  fixed.    Ho  had  been  raised  in  the  mys- 
terious school  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  and  bad  an 
intonso  respect  for  tho   things   culled    "conven- 
tions."   So  tho  nation  ran  abend  of  him.    Ho  could 
,   it   all    meant.      There   was 
3  Cinciuuati  Platform,  nnd  il 
bcou  going  round  and  round 
■ead-mill  for  fifty  years,  ondha 
o  off    into    new   paths.     He 
;    the  nation.    When  Mnjoi 
Anderson  disobeyed  his  orders,  guns  were  fired  lot 
Anderson.     Whon     Cass    resigned,  nnd "  threw    | 
his  trampot  down,"  tho   act  was  cheered.    When 
Cen.  Scott  sont  down  tho  Star  of  tho  West,  h« 
iras  instantly  called  upon  to  tato  the  Prcsldonoy 
in  his  ovrn  honda;  nnd  when,  ono  day,  the  old 
gentleman  put  on  hia  uniform,  and  got  intoaear> 
riago,  und  rodo  out  to  soo  a  company  of  soldiers,   j 
tho  nation  wns  on  tho  point  of  taking  him   by  fore* 
and  placing  him   in   the  "Whit*  House:    After  tho 
attack  upon  tho  Star  of  tho  Wert,  peace  bee 
impossibility.    Tho  blow  had  been  given,  nnd  w«  | 
hnd  slunk   awuy— with  burning,  blushing   check— 
fromRebels!    Wo  had  lost  our  national  manhood,' 
and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  waj  visited  all  tho  mortifi- 
cation of  insult  and  defeat. 

Tho  goneravion  that  felt  that  blow  can  never  for- 
givo  the  man  who  permitted  it  to  pjss  unrevenged. 
But  wo  trust  and  believe  tho  future  will  not  be  so 
harsh.  The  last  five  years  must  havo  been  full  of 
bitter  days  to  James  Buchnnan.  To  livo  in  silence, 
and  retirement,  und  obloquy — his  name  the  most  de- 
tested, with  Iho  exception  of  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
any  nouie  iu  America — t"  ;it  in  bis  home,  with  tho 
years  rapidly  bending  him  into  tho  grove,  and  fool 
that,  after  so  much  power  und  honor,  and,  above* 
all,  so  many  opportunities,  ho  was  tho  most  unpop- 
ular of  Americans— to  fed  this  and  yet  to  know 
that  ho  was  partly  tho  victim  of  fnte,  thnt,  after  oil, 
ho  had  bcon  merely  a  whirling  mariner  in  a  hnrri- 
com, — tho  weakest,  most  muddled,  most  distrnctod 
seaman,  it  is  true,  that  over  went  out  upon  tho  suit 
seas,  and  that  for  tho  life  of  him  ho  could  not  toll 
whether  the  ship  was  on  her  keel  or  beam-ends— 
that  his  statesmanship  was  scribbling  and  praying, 
and  that  ho  meant  to  do  whut  wns  be;t,  even  whilo 
doing  tho  worst — to  sit  and  bear  nothing  but  im- 
precations from  a  pooplo  ho  had  served  forW  yeers, 
bo  cursed  by  mothers  who  had  lost  their  chil- 
dren, to  havo  no  friends  oven  among  tho  people  ol 
io  South,  for  whom  ho  sacrificed  a 
itribution  more  torriblo  than  that  of  BelisariuS  | 
wandering  in  poverty  and  blindness,  or  the  dis- 
crowned Lear,  on  tho.  slomi-bcaloa  moor,  wielding  | 
his  sceptar  of  straw.  This  is  passing  away.  Wu 
trust  wo  are  becoming  more  just  to  James  Bu- 
chanan. Wo  ooo  now  how  very  small  ho  was  when 
confronted  by  tho  majestic  ond  tcrriblo  events  ol 
tho  Secession  Drama  I  Destiny  cruelly  placed  bim, 
—a  more  politician  and  writer  of  resolutions— in  a 
position  that  would  bavo  tried  Iho  sublimeat  states- 
muuship  lu  tho  world.  Ho  did  as  well  as  his  uatura 
would  permit  him,  and  tho  best  of  us  can  do  off  | 
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Decker    Brothers'    Paten  I   Fianoi 

Intelligent    labor   applied    t.i 
thronga   a  series   of    years  of    praotlc 

l  hardly  fall  to  elicit  seine  new   tbeugbt  in  advane*   | 

v  principlo  or  improve  an  old  one.    When  America 

mos  wore  Dint  exhibited  uurond,  some  fifteen  yea! 

i,  the  principle  ur  tho  entire  Iron   Frame,  used  ei 

eluslvely  lu  American   Plaiio-  Fortes,  then  for  tbo  fin 

eon,  was  pronounced  a  viut  improvement  in   lb 

mnDnfnotnro  of  tbt  iufltrmnont.    One  polut,   bowevoi 

irononnced  n  puulllve   <!'.;  ■,!,  n  mull.  Hie   restlii. 

the  bearings  ol  all  Iho  nilicr  sumps  are  upo 
thus  Insuring  nn  IncqiinLUy  of  louo  whiob  th 
duelled  eir  eoald  del  out.     Ibis  evil  has  eilsloi 
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ok  oat  tbclr  patent, 
bet  thoroughly  . 
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kerning  the   ilr^ueUi  c.r  Ih'-li  iv."   inCiel.     Iri    cililllnin.  I 


LINCOLN  AND  BUCHANAN. 


Lincoln    Followed    His   Predecessor's 
Policy  Until  Sumter  Was  Fired  On. 


Buchanan  Was  Patriotio  and  Loyal— How 

His  Cabinet  Was  Reorganized— Why 

Ho     Did     Not     Re- Enforce    Fort 

Sumter   —   Extracts    from 

Letters  Written  Dnr-  -  * 


ing    the    War. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14.— It  is  now- 
more  than  thirty  years  since  James  Buchanan 
retired  from  the  office  ol  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  one  of  our  great  national  characters 
whose  relations  to  our  civil  war  are  so  wlde- 
ly  and  bo  flagrantly  misunderstood.  It  will 
•urprlse  many  at  this  day  when  I  say  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  up  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment ]ust  where  James  Buchanan  left 
them  and  continued  precisely  the  same 
policy  toward  the  South  that  Buchanan 
had  inaugurated  until  the  Southern 
leaders  committed  the  suicidal  act  of  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter.  From  the  time  that 
Buchanan's  original  Cabinet  was  disrupted 
on  the  sectional  Issues  that  culminated  In 
armed  rebellion  the  administration  of  Bu- 
chanan was    not  only   thoroughly   loyal   to 


the  most  casual  character,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, neither  lingering  personal  nor  political 
affection  to  Inspire  me  to  any  strained  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  his  memory. 


the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  it  fixed 
the  policy  that  Lincoln  accepted  and  from 
which  he  took  no  marked  departure  until 
actual  war  came  upon  him.  This  Is  not  the 
common  appreciation  of  Buchanan  among 
the  American  people,  but  it  Is  the  truth  of 
history.  He  retired  lrom  his  high  office  in 
the  very  flood-tide  of  sectional  and  partisan 
passion.  Tne  loyal  people  were  frenzied  to 
madness  by  what  was  regarded  as  the  perfidy 
Df  Buchanan's  "War  Minister,  Mr.  Floyd,  In 
shipping  valuable  arms  and  munition  to  the 
South;  by  the  insolent  treason  of  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Toombs;  by  the 
boldly  asserted  and  generally  believed 
treachery  ol  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Toucey,  in  scattering  our  navy  throughout 
the  world,  and  it  is  now  accepted  by  many, 
amongst  even  Intelligent  people  of  this 
country,  that  Buchanan  was  faithless  to 
his  duty  in  falling  to  re-enforce  Ma]. 
Anderson  at  Sumter.  In  adaitlon  to 
these  deeply  seated,  un]ust  convictions  in 
regard  to  Buchanan,  he  Is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  hostility  to  the  Lin- 
coln administration  aDd  to  the  war,  and  that 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  South  In  the 
bloody  struggle  lor  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  It  is  certainly  time  that  these 
utterly  erroneous  and  most  unjust  Im- 
pressions as  to  Buchanan  should  be  dissi- 
pated, and,  fortunately  for  his  own  name, 
he  has  left  on  record  the  most  positive 
evidence  ol  his  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  his  earnest  support  of  the  Government 
In  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
that  had  been,  as  he  always  held,  wantonly 
precipitated  upon  the  nation  by  the  South. 
I  never  was  In  political  sympathy  with  Buch- 
anan while  he  was  in  public  life,  excepting 
the  few  closing  months  of  his  administra- 
tion, when,  as  I  then  knew,  both  he  and  his 
Cabinet  were  estranged  from  their  ultra- 
Democratic  friends  North  and  South,  and 
were  in  dally  intercourse  with  the  leading 
friends  ol  Lincoln  as  the  Incoming  President. 
My  personal    acounlntanrn   wlrh    him  was  of 


The  orisia  that  changed    Buchanan's  whole 
policy  on  the  question    of    secession  was  in- 
itiated on  the  12th  of  December,   I860,  when 
Gen.  Cass  resigned  his  position  as   Secretary 
of  State  because  he  could  not  harmonize  with 
Buchanan's  views  in    meeting  the  question. 
Caos    was    greatly    enfeebled     by    age,    and 
Buchanan  left  a  private  record   on  Casa' res- 
ignation in  which  he    stated    that    until  that 
time  the  only  difference    between  them  that 
he    had   knowledge    of   was    on  the    ground 
that  Buchanan  had  failed   to   assert  with  suf- 
ficient cleartiess'ttiat  'there  was  no   power  In 
Congress    or    the   Government   to   make  war 
upon  a  State  to  hinder  it  in  separating    from 
the    Union.      The    retirement    of    Cass    was 
speedily  followed    by  the    enforced   resigna- 
tions  of    Floyd    from    the   "War   Department 
and     Cobb     from     the     Treasury.        Philip 
Thomas,    of     Maryland,    succeeded      Cobb; 
Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  succeeded  Floyd; 
Attorney    General   Black    was    promoted    to  | 
Secretary    o£    State    and    Edwin    M.    Stan-   i 
ton      made     his      successor     as      Attorney  i 
General.    Thomas    remained    In    office    only   ' 
a  month,  when   he   was    succeeded  by   Gen. 
Dlx,    an   aggressive   loyalist.    Stanton,   Dlx 
and   Holt    were   aggressively  against  every 
form  of  treasonable  rebellion,  and  they  gave 
a  visibly  altered  tone  to  everything   about 
the  Administration  in   the    preliminary  dis- 
putes   with   the    leading    secessionists.    One 
of      the     first     acts      ol       South     Carolina 
alter     her     formal     withdrawal     from    the  ' 
Union    was    to    appoint    Commissioners    to  i 
proceed  to  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Gov-  : 
ernment  of  the   United  States    for   peaceable  ' 
separation  and  the    recognition  of    the  inde- 
pendence or  the  Palmetto  State.    These  Com- 
missioners   proceeded    to    Washington,    and 
were    courteously    received    by  Buchanan  as 
citizens     ol     South   Carolina,    without    any 
recognition    of   their    official   capacity,    and 
several    misunderstandings     arose    between 
them  as  to  what  was  accepted  or  agreed  upon 
In  relation  to  the  military    status  in  Charles- 
ton. 


It  Anally  became  necessary  for  Buchanan 
to  give  a  formal  answer  to  the  South  Carolina 
Commissioners  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  his  purposes  as  its  Executive. 
He  prepared  an  answer  without  consulting 
any  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  which 
he  said:  "I  have  declined  for  the  present  to 
re- enforce  these  forts  [in  Charleston  har- 
bor], relying  upon  the  honor  of  South  Caro- 
linians that  they  will  not  be  assaulted  while 
they  remain  In  their  present  condition,  but 
that  Commissioners  will  be  sent  by 
the  Convention  to  treat  with  Congress  on 
the  subject."  In  this  paper  Buchanan  as- 
sumed that  he  had  no  power  to  take  any 
action  as  President— that  the  whole  dispute 
was  one  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
added,  however,  that  "if  South  Carolina 
should  take  any  ol  these  forts  she  will  then 
become  the  assailant  in  a  war  against  the 
United  States."  On  the  29th  of  December, 
soon  after  Buchanan  had  written  the  original 
draft  of  his  answer  to  the  Commissioners, 
he  submitted  it  to  his  Cabinet.  It  was 
little  criticised  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
by  any  of  the  President's  constitutional  ad- 
visers, and  Black  was  ominously  silent.  He 
was  profoundly  grieved  at  the  attitude  the 
President  had  assumed,  and  his  strong  per- 
sonal devotion  to  Buchanan  made  his  posi- 
tion of  one  extreme  delicacy.  He  was  the 
one  man  of  the  Cabinet  whom  Buchanan  re- 
garded as  bis  close  personal  and  political 
friend.  He  did  not  express  his  views  to  any 
of  his  Cabinet  aasoclatei  until  he  had  spent 
an  entire  night  la  anxious  reflection  as  to 
his  duty.  On  the  following  day  he  called  j 
upon  Buchanan  and  told  him  irankly  that  if 
he  sent  the  answer  to  the  South  Carolina 
Commissioners  as  originally  prepared  he  , 
(Black)  must  resign  from  the  Cabinet,  be-  i 
cause  he  could  not  assent  to  the  Government 
being  placed  in  such  an  attitude.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  Buchanan  ever  betrayed  emotion, 
but  wheu  Black  Informed  him  that  they 
must  separate  Buchanan  was  moved  oven 
to  tears.  Few  words  passed  between 
them,  and  Buchanan  nauded  Black 
the  original  paper  with  the  request  to  modify 
It  In  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  re- 
turn it  as  speedily  as  possible.  Black  then 
wrote  the  paper  that  went  Into  history  as  ; 
the  answer  ol  Buchanan  to  the  Commission-  I 
ers.  Before  he  presented  it  to  tho  President  f 
it  was  carefully  considered  and  revised  by 
Black,  Holt  ana  SLanton,  who  then  weto,  ^ 
and  thereafter  continued,  with  Dlx,  to  be 
the  aggressively  loyal  members  of  the  Bu- 
chanan Cabinet;  and  in  their  actions  they 
had  tne  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
President. 


he  enumerated    nine  of  them    that    would  be  I 
exposed     to     easy     capture     unless     speed-  : 
lly     re-enforced.        According       to     Scott's 
own       statement,        there     were     but    rive 
companies      ol      the      army      then      within 
reach    ot       the      Government    to      garrison 
or  re -enforce  the  threatened  forts.    These  Ave   I 
companies    did  not   aggregate    400  men,  and 
tnese    400    men,    scattered    from    Boston    to 
Baton  Rouge,    were  presented  by    Scott  him- 
self as  the    resources  of  the    Government  for  ! 
tho  protoctlon  of   nine  forts  In    six   Southern 
Slate3.    Our   little   army  of  that  day  was  all 
needed  on  our  then  remote  frontiers  to  protect 
settlers  and  emigrants  from    the  savages  who  ! 
ruled  in  those  regions,  and   It  would  have  re-  | 

quired  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  months,  to 
bring  them  to  the  East  for  the  protection  ot 
the  endangered  forts.  Even  when  war  came 
and  the  frontiers  had  to  be  stripped  of 
their  military  protection  wherever  it  was 
:  possible,  there  were  but  few  regular  troops  at 
)  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Scott  and  Buchanan 
both  agreed  that  there  was  danger  of  turbu- 
lence at  the  Inauguration  of  Lincoln,  and 
;  they  cordially  co-operated  with  each  ptherto 
take  the  most  effective  measures  to  preserve 
peace  on  that  occasion.  After  gathering  all 
the  troops  that  could  be  marshaled  from 
every  part  of  the  country  to  serve  at  the  in- 
auguration, they  finally  got  together  650, 
and  they  made  their  arrangements  lor  the 
Inauguration  with  that  small  military 
display  because  the  oomuiander-ln- 
chlef  of  the  army  could  not  sum- 
mon a  larger  force.  It  was  simply  Impossi- 
ble, therefore,  for  President  Buchanan  to 
garrison  or  re-enforce>the  Southern  forts,  for 
the  reason   that   he  had    not   the   men  with 


One  of  the  common  accusations  against 
Buchanan  is  that  he  failed  to  re-enforce  the 
garrisons  in  the  Southern  forts  and  protect 
them  from  capture  by  the  secessionists.  A 
careful  3tudy  of  the  facts,  however,  shows 
that  Buchanan  was  utterly  without  an  army 
to  protect  these  forts.  On  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1860,  Gen.  Scott  addressed  Buchanan 
on  the  sublect  of  these    Southern    forts,    and 


which  to  do  it.    To  have  sent  Inadequate  re- 

sniowmsnt.  tonnjr  ot  those  forts  in  tne  then 
Inflamed  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the 
South  would  have  been  to  wantonly  provoke 
attack  upou  the  forces  that  could  not  protoct 
themselves.  Had  Lincoln  been  President  he 
could  not  have  done  more  without  doing 
What  would  have  been  accepted  as  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  the  South,  and 
Lincoln  would  no  more  have  committed  that 
folly  than  did  Buchanan. 

On  the  Important   question   of  Buchanan's 
support   of  the    Government    after    war  had 
been  commoncod   by  the  assault   on  Sumter, 
he  has  fortunately  left  the  most  positive  and 
multiplied   evidence  of   his  patriotic  loyalty 
to  the  Union.     He  was  In  constant   commu- 
nication with  his  leading  friends  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  every  one  of  them,  from 
the  beginning  of   the   was  until   Its  close,  he 
expressed    the    most    patriotic    convictions 
and  unliormly  urged    the  earnest  support  oi 
the  war  and  lis   most    vigorous  prosecution. 
In    a    private     letter     to    James    Buchanan 
Henry,  his  nephew, Immediately  after  he  had 
heard  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter,    said:    '-The 
Confederate    States    nave    deliberately  com- 
menced a  civil  war  and   God    knows  where  It 
may  end.    They  were  repeatedly    warned  by 
my  administration  that  the    assault  on    Fort 
Sumter  would  be  civil  war,  and    they    would 
be  responsible    for    the    consequences."     On 
April  19,  1861,  soon  after  the    bombardment 
ol    Sumter,    he    wrote    to    Gen.    Dlx      who 
had    then    been    announced    as    the    Presl- 
?en,    v?I,Ja,    Kreat      Union-     meeting      soon 
to  be  held,  In  which  he  advised  him  to  repeat 
the    admonitions     the    Administration     had 
given  to  South  Carolina  against  precipitating 
war.    He    referred    to   the  tact    that  as   Dlx 
had    been  a  member  of    the   Cabinet    at   the 
time  he  could  speak  with  great  propriety    of 
the    utter    want    of    excuse    on    the    part    ol 


South  Carolina  for  firing  upon  Sumter.  In 
this  letter  ho  Bald:  "The  present  Adminis- 
tration had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
war  lnltlatod  by  South  Carolina  or  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  Th»  North  will 
BUBtaln  the  Administration  to  a  man, 
and  nought  to  be  sustained  at  all  hazards." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr. King,  July  13. he  said:  "The 
assault  upon  Fort  Sumter  was  the  commence- 
ment of  war  by  the  Confederate  States,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  but  to  prosecute  It 
with  vigor  on  our  part.  Up  until  all  social 
and  political  relations  ceased  between  the 
secession  leaders  and  myself  I  had  often 
warned  them  that  the  North  would  rise  to  a 
man  against  them  II  such  an  assault  was 
made.  •  «  *  I  am  glad  that  Gen.  Scott 
does  not  underrate  the  strength  ot 
his  enemy,  which  would  be  a 
great  fault  In  a  commander.  With  all 
my  heart  nud  aoul  I  wish  him  success."  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lelper,  August  31,  he  said:  "I 
agree  with  you  that  nothing  out  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the    war   can  now  determine 

the  question  between  the  North  and  the  ! 
South.  It  Is  vain  to  think  of  peace  at  the  • 
present  moment." 


man  as  Block,  olx.  Stanton  und  Holt  by  his 
Bldo,  the  majority,  and  the  absolutely  domi- 
nant element,  of  his  Cabinet  were  aggres- 
slvuly  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  made 
heroic  effort  to  exercise  every  power  thoy 
possessed  to  'maintain  the  Integrity  ot  the 
Union.  Whatever  may  have  been  Buchan- 
an's political  errors  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  administration,  and  however 
those  errors  may  have  strengthened  the 
arms  of  secession,  It  la  only  simple  Justice  to 
say  that  when  Buchanan  was  brought  face  to 
lace  with  the  fruits  of  bis  policy  he  severed 
all  political  and  social  intercourse  with  the 
leaders  who  had  controlled  his  election,  and 
cast  his  lot  and  all  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  side  of  unqualified  loyalty.  Not 
only  did  the  call  of  Lincoln  for  troops  to 
prosecute  the  war  after  the  firing  upon  Sum- 
ter command  the  uniform  and  earnest  sup- 
port of  Buchanan,  but  he  heartily  sustained 
the  Government  In  every  war  measure,  evon 
to  the  extent  of  assenting  to  emancipation. 
A.  K.  McCLunE. 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Blake,  September  12,  ha  , 
said:  "We  must  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  May  God  grant  us  a  sale  de- 
liverance and  a  roBtoratlon  ot  the  Union!" 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King.  Sop'tember  18,  he 
said:  "I  think  I  can  perceive  In  the  public 
mind  a  more  fixed,  reBoluce,  and  determined 
purpose  than  ever  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
successful  termination  with  all  the  men  and 
moans  in  our  power.  EQllstments  are  now 
proceeding  much  more  rapidly  than  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  I  am  truly  glad  of  It.  The 
time  has  passed  for  offering  compromises  and 
terms  of  peace  to  the  seceded  States.  »  *  • 
There  Is  a  time  for  all  things  under  the  sun, 
but  surely  this  Is  not  the  moment  for  para- 
lyzing the  arm  ot  the  National  Administra- 
tion by  a  suicidal  conflict  among  ourselves, 
but  for  bold,  energetic  and  united  action." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King  January  28,  1862.  he 
said:  "I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  our 
army  may  be  able  to  do  something  bofore  the 
1st  of  April.  It  not.  there  Is  great  danger 
not  merely  of  British,  but  of  European .  Inter- 
ference." In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  February 
IB  he  said:  "The  Confederate  States  com- 
menced this  unhappy  war  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Union,  and  until  they  shall  be  willing 
to  consent  to  Its  restoration  there  can  be  no 
hopes  of  peace."  On  the  4th  ot  March  ho 
wrote  Judge  Black:  '  -They  (the  South!  chose 
to  commence  civil  war.  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  alternative  but  to  defend  the  country 
agaln6t  dismemberment.  I  certainly  should 
have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  begun 
the  war  In  my  time,  and  this  they  well 
knew."  

On  February   14,   1863,  In   a  letter  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  expressed  his  great  disappoint- 
ment that   a  country   so  great  as  ours  "has 
not  yet    produced  one  great  General"     In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lelper.  March   19,   he  said:     "I 
cannot  entertain   the    Idea  of    a   division  of 
the  Union;   may  God  In   his   good   providence 
restore  ltl"    On  January  27,  1864,  he  wrote 
Mr.  Capon,  expressing    his   regret   that  "the 
Democrats  have  made   no   Issue   on  which  to 
fight  the  presidential  battle,"  andon  the  14th 
of  March  he  wrote  to  the  same  friend  express- 
lna  the  belief    that    It    would  be  bost    11  the 
Democrats  would  fall  to   succeed  to  power  at 
the    presidential    election   of    that  year.     On 
the  22d  of  Soptember.wrltlng  to  his  nephew, 
Mr    Henry,  ho  said:  "Peace   would  be  a  very 
groat  blessing,  but  it    would  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price  at  thoexpense  of  the  Union." 
In     a    letter    to    Mr.    Capen,    December  28, 
he     aaye:        "I     aeroe       in      opinion      with 
Gen       McClellan     that   It   Is    lortunale     both 
lor     himself      aud    tho      Democratic      party 
that     he     was    not    elected."      In    a    letter 
to      Mr.      Finn,     April,     18G6.      he      speaks 
most    teellngly    ol  the    assassination  ol  Lin- 
coln    and    Bays:     "I   deoply   mourn  his  lose 
from  private  feelings,    and  still  more  deeply   i 
for  the  sake  of  the  country.     Heaven.  I  trust, 
will  not  sutler   tho   perpetrators   of  the  deed 
and    their    guilty    accomplices  to  escape  Just 
punishment,  but  wo  must  not  despair  of    the 
republic."      Thus    from    tho    day    that  civil 
war    was  precipitated   upou  tho  country    by 
the   madness    ot  secession   until   the  last  in- 
surgent gun   was   fired   there   wab  not  au  ut- 
terance   from  James   Buchanan  that  did   not 
exhibit    tho    most    patrlotio    dovotlou  to  the 
cause  ot  the   Union. 


In  the  flood  of  light  thrown  upon  the  ac- 
tions ot  Buchanan  and  Lincoln  as  nearly  a 
generation  has  corao  and  passed  away,  tho 
Intelligent  and  unbiased  render  of  the  truth 
of  history  will  bo  amazed  to  learn  how  close- 
ly the  policy  ot  Lincoln  adhered  to  tho  policy 
inaugurated  by  Buchanan  altor  he  had 
been  compelled  to  lace  the  Issue  of 
actual  secession  and  armed  rebellion,  rrom 
tho  day  that  Judge  Black  revised  tho  an- 
swer ot  Buchanan  to  tho  South  Carolina 
Commissioners  the  alms  aud  efforts  ot 
Buchanan  wore  uniformly  and  earnestly  In 
tho  line  ot  tho  most  patriotic  devotion  to  his 
responsible   duties,    nnd   when   ho   hod   such 
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History  Revises  a  Verdict 


HANS  SCHULER'S  memorial  to  James 
Buchanan,  now  to  be  erected  in 
Meridian  Park,  takes  its  proper  place 
among  the  works  of  art  in  Washington  at 
a  time  when  history  shows  signs  of  being 
more  just  in  her  final  verdict  upon  him 
than  she  was  in  the  era  of  bitterness  fol- 
lowing the  civil  war.  7 

Buchanan  has  been  accused  of  weakness. 
It  has  been  charged  that  he  might  have 
prevented  the  bloody  conflict  over  slavery 
and  secession.  The  present  generation  has 
studied  the  political  history  of  the  fifties, 
uninfluenced  by  the  hatreds  of  that  period, 
and  it  is  coming  to  entertain  of  the  last 
Democratic  President  elected  prior  to  the 
war  an  opinion  based  upon  a  true  concep- 


tion of  the  difficulties  which  confronted 
him. 

It  was  Buchanan's  misfortune  to  breast 
the  tide  of  secession  at  its  flood.  No  power 
could  have  stopped  it.  To  the  last  his  pol- 
icy was  one  of  hopeful  conciliation,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  and  later, 
this  also  was  Lincoln's  policy.  The  ad- 
dresses deliveretn5y"11ffi,'ttrttac  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Washington^  in  1861  disclose 
a  viewpoint  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
his  predecessor. 

Not  all  the  Presidents  have  been  honored 
with  memorials  at  the  Capital.  Buchanan 
is  by  no  means  the  least  deserving.  Like 
Andrew  Johnson,  he  is  emerging  from  the 
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34.  BROOKE.    A.    Postcard    S.    initials.    Cornwall 
[Jan.  10,  1913]-  To  J.  C.  Squire.  $7.50 

A  very  desirable  specimen  of  a  scarce  autograph,  referring 
to  the  establishment  of  "The  New  Statesman,"  his  dealings 
with  the  German  publisher  in  connection  with  the  translating 
of  Wedckind's  plays,  mentioning  work  on  his  poems,  etc. 
Reads  in  part:  "I'm  very  glad  the  firm's  starting.  Good  Luck! 
I  got  the  Wedekind  figures  some  time  ago.  The  publisher 
mentioned  an  'Autorisations  Gebuhr,'  amount  unspecified.  I 
don't  understand  this.  .  .  .   Poems  progress:  but  not  the  right 


35.  BROWNING  (ROBERT).  English  Poet.  A.  L.  S. 
1  page,  i2mo.  London,  June  12,  1866.  $17.50 

Saying  he  has  been  called  to  Paris  by  the  sudden  illness  of 
his  father. 

36.  BROWNING.  A.  L.  S.  2  pages.  121110.  London, 
Dec.  16,  1873.  $17-5" 

Declining  with  regret  an  invitation  to  spend  Christma-. 
with  his  correspondent.  He  mentions  his  son  "Pen,"  and  his 
sister  Sarianna. 

37.  BRYANT  (WILLIAM  CULLEN).  American 
Poet  and  Editor.  A.  L.  S.  1  page,  8vo.  Roslvn. 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1876.  $4-5» 

Informing  his  correspondent  that  certain  lines  which  the 
latter  had  sent  to  Bryant  were  not  written  by  the  poet. 

38.  BUCHANAN  (JAMES).  President  of  the  United 
States.  A.  L.  S.  1  page,  4to.  Washington,  Dec.  14, 
1848.  To  R.J.  Walker,  Sec.  of  theTreasury.   $17.50 

Evidently  referring  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  ended 
the  Mexican  War,  dealing  with  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  the  Mexican  Government.  An  estimate  of 
$3,720,000  Buchanan  considers  too  high,  suggesting  that  it 
should  be  $3,180,000.  These  claims  were  assumed  by  the 
United  Slates  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty. 

39.  BURROUGHS  (JOHN).  American  Naturalist. 
A.  Poem  S.  "The  Return."  1  page,  8vo.  N.d.  With 
cloth  protection  cover,  in  half  green  morocco  slip 
case.  $25.00 

The  poem  was  published  in  Burroughs'  only  book  of 
verse,  "Bird  and  Bough,"  1906.  The  familiar  complaint  of 
old  age  longing  for  lost  youth  is  the  theme  of  the  poem's  five 
stanzas,  the  last  of  which  reads: 

"Oh I  sad,  sad  hills,  oh  cold,  cold  hearth! 
In  sorrow  he  learned  thy  truth;— 
One  may  go  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth — 
He  cannot  go  back  to  his  youth." 
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BUCHANAN  ON  THE  PRESIDENCY 
22  BUCHANAN,  James.  President  of  the  United  States. 
A.L.S.  2  pp.,  4to.  Wheatland,  Sept.  6,  1851.  $20.00 
An  Extremely  Interesting  Political  Letter  referring  to 
the  opposition  in  the  Democratic  party  to  Buchanan's  receiving 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  not  nominated  until 
five  years  later.  "I  hardly  expected  that  in  any  part  of  Ohio 
you  would  hear  such  favorable  predictions  as  you  state.  The 
democracy  of  that  state  is,  I  fear,  too  deeply  tinctured  with  free 
soihsm  to  give  me  their  support.  But  in  truth,  prospects  gen- 
erally are  fair.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  induces 
Cameron  and  Broadhead,  who  was  strangely  metamorphosed  into 

his  subservient  instrument  on  the  very  day  of  the  senatorial 
election  at  Harrisburgh,  as  well  as  other  factions,  to  make  un- 
heard of  exertions  against  me  in  Pennsylvania.  They  do  not 
expect  to  carry  the  state;  but  they  desire  to  make  it  appear  to 
other  states  that  our  democracy  is  seriously  divided  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  me  the  nomination."  Etc.,  etc. 

BUCHANAN    TO    PIERCE 

23  BUCHANAN,  James.  A.L.S.  1  p.,  4to.  Wheatland,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1853.  To  President  Franklin 
Pierce.  $20.00 

Fine  Letter  and  a  Connection  of  Exceptional  Interest. 

"Mr.  Theodore  Kane  of  Washington  City  will  be  an  applicant 
for  the  appointment  of  Navy  Agent  in  that  City;  and  I  beg  leave 
mcst  respectfully  to  recommend  him  for  appointment.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Kane  for  many  years  and  he  is  a  sober  gentlemanly 
and  correct  man  who  would,  beyond  all  question,  discharge  the 
duties  with    ability  and   integrity."   Etc.,  etc. 

24  BUCHANAN,  James.  A.L.S.  2  pp.,  4to.  Washington, 
May  30,  1860.  To  Lewis  Cass.  $10.00 

Interesting  Letter,  Written  as  President. 

"It  has  been  an  invariable  rule  for  me  not  to  interfere  with 
the  subordinate  appointments  of  Collectors,  Postmasters,  Mar- 
shals, etc.  If  I  were  to  act  differently  I  might  forever  and  all 
time  abandon  the  idea  of  performing  my  important  official  dut- 
ies." Etc. 


' 


JAMES  BUCHANAN 
15TH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  TEAR  1813 
RESIDED  FOR  SEVERAL  MONTHS 
AT  ELIZABETHTOWN 
WHERE  HE  SERVED 
AS  LEGAL  ADVISER 
IN  HIS  FATHER'S 
WESTERN  LAND  LITIGATIONS 


BUCHANAN  BROUZE  TABLET 

1#  The  North  Dixie  Avenue  entrance  to  the  new  Hardin  County  Court  House 
would  serve  as  an  ideal  location  for  a  Buchanan  bronze  tablet. 

2.  Such  a  tablet  mounted  on  a  boulder  or  slab  would  serve  as  a  balance 
for  the  Lincoln  tablet  already  erected. 

3.  An  ideal  place  to  secure  a  stone  slab  or  boulder  would  be  at  the  mouth 
of  Doe  Run  Creek  located  in  Head  County  where  Buchanan's  father  owned 
land. 

4.  The  fact  that  Buchanan  and  Lincoln  were  succeeding  presidents, and  that 

both  lived  in  original  Hardin  County  at  the  same  time  would  create  additional 
interest  in  the  Lincoln  tablet. 

5.  Such  a  tablet  could  be  financed  by  the  Hardin  County  Historical  Society, 
the  Hardin  County  fiscal  Court  and  private  donations. 

6.  The  present  time  is  ideal  for  the  erection  of  a  Buchanan  tablet  due  to  the 
pride  of  Elizabethtown  and  Hardin  County  citizens  in  the  new  court  house 
building. 

7.  Quite  a  lot  of  favorable  publicity  would  be  given  the  Hardin  County 
Historical  Society  for  sponsoring  this  historical  marker. 

8.  This  year(1933)  is  the  120th  anniversary  of  Buchanan's  residence  in 
Elizabethtown. 

9.  The  data  submitted  on  the  proposed  tablet  inscription  is  historically 
correct, and  can  be  proven  by  original  manuscripts  and  documentary  evidence. 

10.  The  January  1934  number  of  The  Filson  Club  History  Cfcoarterly  will  contain 
an  article  of  approximately  4000  words  concerning  James  Buchanan  in 
Elizabethtown. 

11.  No  other  historical  bronze  tablet  connected  with  Elizabethtown  and  Hardin 
County  history  would  create  as  much  national  interest. 

12.  Due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Hardin  County  Historical 
Society  have  been  exerted  in  the  organization  of  the  society, the  erection 
of  the  Buchanan  tablet  would  be  an  incentive  to  an  increased  interest  and 
membership. 


R.Gerald  McMurtry 


PROGRAM 


INVOCATION Rev.  R.  F.  dayman 

MUSIC— "America." 

PRESENTATION H.  H.  Hart,  President  of  the  Society 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  TABLET Judge  H.  B.  Fife 

BUCHANAN'S  CAREER L.  A.  Faurest,  Jr. 

BUCHANAN'S  ROMANCE Sam  M.  Hubley 


i^nthitt  GJamtig  ^tatnwal  &ari?ti) 


EliEabetljtmun.  JKroturkij 


April  18,  1934 


DEAR  FRIEND: 

You  and  your  friends  are  cordially  requested  to  attend  exercises  in  the 
Hardin  County  Circuit  Court  Room  on  Monday,  April  23rd,  1934,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  dedicate  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent James  Buchanan,  who  resided  in  Elizabethtown  in  the  year  1813. 

The  exercises  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hardin  County  Historical  So- 
ciety which  is  presenting  the  tablet  to  Hardin  county. 


The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 


Respectfully, 

MRS.  R.  W.  CATES, 
MRS.  G.  K.  HOLBERT, 
J.  N.  ASHCRAFT, 

Committee. 


Present  this  letter  at  the  meeting  to  Mrs.  D.  E.  McClure,  secretary,  and 
receive  copy  of  a  paper  on  Buchanan  by  R.  Gerald  McMurtry. 


James  Buchanan  in  Kentucky,  1813 


By  E.  Gekald  McMubtry 


Keprinted  from  The  Filson  Club  History  Quarterly 
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James  Buchanan  in  Kentucky,  1813* 

By  E.  Gerald  McMurtby 
Librarian,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Reprinted  from  The  Filson  Club  History  Quarterly,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Vol.  8,  No.  2,  April,  1934.    Pages  73-87 

While  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  visited 
Kentucky,  except  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson — and  there  is  a  possibility  that  Washington  may  have 
visited  eastern  Kentucky  in  his  youth — the  fact  that  James 
Buchanan  lived  there  for  a  short  time  is  not  generally  known. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  James  Buchanan,  who  preceded 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  lived  in  Elizabethtown,  the 
county  seat  of  Hardin  County,  for  several  months  within  ap- 
proximately twenty  miles  of  the  Lincoln  home  on  Knob  Creek 
while  Lincoln  resided  there,  has  seldom  been  mentioned.1 

A  great  amount  of  literature  has  been  written  about  Lincoln 
in  Hardin  County,  which,  since  its  establishment  in  1792,  has  the 

*Since  writing  the  following  paper,  steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  Buchanan 
tablet,  11  by  19  inches,  in  Elizabethtown,  April  23,  1934.  The  Elizabethtown  News 
in  its  issue  of  February  6  publishes  the  following  announcement: 

A  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  lived  in  Hardin  County,  will  be  placed  in  the  Courthouse  yard  in 
Elizabethtown  on  April  23,  the  anniversary  of  Buchanan's  birth.  Ceremonies 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Hardin  County  Historical  Society,  which  procured  the 
tablet.  An  extensive  program  for  the  occasion  will  be  arranged.  The  tablet  has 
already  been  received,  and  is  at  the  office  of  Dr.  D.  E.  McClure,  a  member  of  the 
Society.    It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

James  Buchanan  /  15th  President  of  the  United  States  /  resided  for  several 
months  /  at  Elizabethtown  in  the  year  1813  /  where  he  served  /  as  legal  adviser  in 
his  father's  /  Western  land  litigations.  /  Hardin  County  Historical  Society,  1934. 

The  tablet  will  be  placed  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Courtyard,  across  the 
walk  from  one  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  future  Presidents  of  the  United  States  lived  in  Hardin  County  at 
the  same  time. 

'Emmet  V.  Mittlebeeler  in  the  Point  of  View  Column  of  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  cited  in   The  Filson  Club  History  Quarterly,  Vol.  6,  No.  4, 
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distinction  of  having  had  within  its  limits  many  great  characters 
of  both  state  and  national  importance.  Original  Hardin 
County,  which  derived  its  name  from  John  Hardin,  a  Virginian 
who  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  the  year  of  its  establishment, 
embraced  a  large  area,  being  approximately  140  miles  long  and 
50  miles  wide,  and  from  its  beginning  proved  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive to  both  settlers  and  land  speculators.' 

Captain  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  president, 
came  into  Kentucky  as  a  settler,  and  his  son,  Thomas,  made  his 
first  purchase  of  Kentucky  real  estate  in  Hardin  County  in  the 
year  1803.'  Thomas  Lincoln  engaged  in  many  land  transactions 
until  the  year  1816,  when  he  left  Kentucky,  partly  because  of 
insecure  land  titles.4  Members  of  other  prominent  pioneer 
families,  such  as  the  LaFollettes,  Clarks,  and  Boones,  likewise 
left  Kentucky  because  of  land  difficulties." 

James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  the  father  of  President  Buchanan, 
fourteen  years  after  the  Lincoln  migration  to  Kentucky,  bought 

October,  1932,  page  420.  The  Courier-Journal,  on  May  3,  1932,  in  the  same 
column,  published  a  letter  by  Otis  M.  Mather  on  "The  Buchanans  in  Kentucky." 
In  addition  to  Hardin  County's  two  succeeding  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  whose  terms  ran  from  1857  to  1865,  records  show  that  Kentucky  Govern- 
ors James  Proctor  Knott,  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  and  John  Young  Brown,  whose 
terms  ran  from  1883  to  1895,  all  lived  for  a  time  in  Hardin  County  and  succeeded 
each  other  to  that  position.  Harry  A.  Sommers'  "History  of  Elizabethtown," 
Chapter  XLVIII.  Sommers'  history  extends  from  1869  to  1921.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Elizabethtown  Neics  in  installments  of  fifty-eight  chapters,  the 
first  appearing  in  the  issue  of  Friday,  May  27,  1S21.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  this  history  will  be  published  in  book  form. 

3  Mary  Allen  Goodson:  Hardin's  Fort  and  Its  Founder,  page  3. 

Samuel  Haycraft:  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky  atid  Its  Surroundings, 
page  21.  This  history  was  written  in  1869  and  published  in  book  form  (188 
pages)  in  1921,  by  The  Woman's  Club  of  Elizabethtown.  Samuel  Haycraft,  a 
son  of  pioneer  Samuel  Haycraft,  was  born  in  Elizabethtown  in  1795  and  died 
there  in  1878.  His  History  of  Elizabethtown  was  first  published  in  the  Eliza- 
bethtown  Neics  in  1869  and  republished  in  that  paper  in  1889-90. 

•Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  with  his  family  migrated  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  year  1782.  Thomas  Lincoln  purchased,  on  September  2,  1803, 
from  John  T.  Stater,  for  £118,  230  acres  of  land  in  Hardin  County  located  on 
Mill  Creek.     Louis  A.  Warren:   Lincoln's  Parentage  and  Childhood,  page  47. 

4  When  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  autobiography  for  John  L.  Scripps,  he  said: 
"From  this  place  [Knob  Creek  Farm]  he  [Thomas  Lincoln]  removed  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  Abraham  then  being  in 
his  eighth  year.  This  removal  was  partly  on  account  of  slavery,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  land  titles."  Warren's  Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood,  page  121.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  'IVorks, 
Vol.  I,  pages  638-644. 

•Jesse  LaFollette,  the  grandfather  of  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollctte.  of  Wis- 
consin, was  a  neighbor  of  Thomas  Lincoln  on  Knob  Creek  in  Hardin  County, 
Kentucky.  The  western  ancestor  of  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  lived 
at  a  point  near  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  about  forty  miles  south  of  where 
Lincoln  was  born.  The  Lincoln,  LaFollette  and  Borah  families  all  lived  in 
Kentucky  at  the  same  time.  Warren  Files,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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a  landed  estate  in  Hardin  County,  causing  his  interest  in  the 
State  to  become  that  of  a  land  speculator.  The  Lincoln  and 
Buchanan  connection  with  Hardin  County  resulted  in  events 
which  gave  this  county  the  unique  distinction  of  having,  for 
several  months  in  the  year  1813,  two  future  presidents  living 
within  its  boundaries. 

The  father  of  James  Buchanan,  upon  arriving  in  this  country 
from  Ireland  in  the  year  1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
resided  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia  and  a  few  months  later  re- 
moved to  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.6  In 
1788  he  married  Elizabeth  Speer,  and  their  son,  James,  was  born 
April  23,  1791.  He  undoubtedly  came  in  contact  with  numerous 
persons  who  were  moving  West  and  was  most  likely  induced  by 
a  land  agent  to  purchase  Kentucky  real  estate. 

As  a  rule  Pennsylvanians  were  heavy  purchasers  of  land  in 
Kentucky,  and  Buchanan's  acreage  was  approximately  as  great 
as  were  the  purchases  of  the  Lincolns.  Many  estates  at  this 
early  date  in  Kentucky  history  literally  ran  into  thousands  of 
acres,  but  because  James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  did  not  migrate  to  the 
West,  his  holdings  were  probably  bought  more  conservatively  in 
proportion  to  his  estate  than  were  the  investments  of  Captain 
Lincoln. 

Eecords  in  the  Hardin  County  Court  House  (Deed  Book  A, 
page  233)  show  that  on  March  15,  1796,  James  Buchanan,  of 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  became  a  part  owner  with 
James  Dickey  of  3,610  acres  of  land  located  in  Hardin  County. 
This  property  was  purchased  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  the 
deed  was  made  to  James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  and  James  Dickey,  both 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Michael  Campbell  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Campbell,  and  Charles  Campbell,  all  of  Nelson  County.  The 
deed  to  this  property  contains  the  name  of  John  Speer,  a  witness 
to  the  proceedings,  who  was  most  likely  the  father  or  brother  of 
Elizabeth  Speer,  the  wife  of  James  Buchanan,  Sr.  The  deed  was 
executed  March  29,  1796,  before  James  Eeddle,  of  Pennsylvania, 

8  The  father  of  President  Buchanan  was  descended  from  Thomas  Buchanan  of 
Romelton  County,  Donegal,  Ireland.  History  of  Strathendrick,  by  J.  Guthrie 
Smith,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  proof  that  any 
"brothers  or  sisters"  of  James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  came  to  America.  Browning's 
Americans  of  Royal  Descent  (1882),  pages  48-49.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  early  Kentucky  Buchanans,  principally  of  Mercer  and  Meade  Counties,  were 
related  in  any  way  to  President  Buchanan.  Browning's  Americans  of  Royal 
Descent  says,  "The  degree  of  relationship  between  President  James  Buchanan 
and  the  brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible." 
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president  of  the  several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  circuit 
consisting  of  Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Mifflin  coun- 
ties.   This  land  was  Buchanan's  first  investment  in  Kentucky. 

The  3,610-acre  tract  is  described  as  being  located  in  Hardin 
County,  two  hundred  poles  below  the  mouth  of  Doe  Run  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  running  to  the  line  of  John  May's  3,000- 
acre  survey,  the  line  crossing  the  upper  side  of  the  mouth  of  Doe 
Run  several  times.7  This  property,  then  in  original  Hardin 
County,  is  today  located  in  Meade  County."  Another  tract  in 
which  Buchanan  had  an  interest  contained  5,900  acres  and  is  de- 
scribed as  being  on  both  sides  of  Nolin  River  in  Hardin  County; 
the  lines  ran  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  Spring  and  below 
the  mouth  of  Valley  Creek  and  near  Nolin  Creek. 

Little  documentary  evidence  has  been  found  concerning  the 
Buchanan  land  immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  tract  in  1796. 
No  litigation  occurred  until  seven  years  after  the  purchase;  the 
property  up  to  this  time  was  probably  considered  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  owners  most  likely  hoped,  after  the  further  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky,  to  sell  the  land  at  a  handsome  profit.  A  large 
net  return  probably  would  have  been  realized  had  not  incom- 
petent executors  of  estates  and  insecure  property  titles  entered 
into  the  bargain. 

The  land  in  which  James  Buchanan,  James  Dickey,  and  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  a  later  partner,  had  invested  their  money  was 
originally  in  the  possession  of  John  LaRue  (II),  who  died  in  the 
year  1792."  In  his  will  he  appointed  three  executors — Isaac 
LaRue,  Robert  Hodgin,  and  Philip  Phillips — to  administer  his 
estate.  The  will  devised  that  the  estate  be  equally  divided 
among  his  children,  but  the  executors  were  to  sell  enough  of 

7  In  1780  Squire  Boone,  passing  through  this  way  (Meade  County)  in  company 
with  a  certain  John  McKinney,  discovered  at  the  head  of  Doe  Run  a  spring  which 
he  frequented  sundry  times.  George  L.  Ridenour:  Early  rimes  in  Meade  County. 
Kentucky,  Chapter  III.  On  January  3,  1783,  Squire  Boone  entered  6.000  acres 
of  land  on  the  Ohio  River  below  the  mouth  of  Doe  Run.  Early  Times  in  Meade 
County,  Kentucky,  Chapter  III.  An  old  stone  mill  erected  a  century  ago  on 
Doe  Run  Creek  has  been  converted  into  a  resort  hotel,  and  is  today  one  of 
Kentucky's  picturesque  attractions. 

8  The  counties  of  Meade,  Breckinridge,  and  LaRue  were  organized  from  part 
of  the  original  territory  included  in  Hardin  County.  The  present  area  is  606 
square  miles,  the  fourth  largest  in  the  State.  Leroy  Martin:  Facts  about 
Elizabeth  town  and  a  Feu-  Things  about  Hardin  County.  Martin's  booklet,  104 
pages,  was  issued  by  "The  Enterprise  and  Progressive  Business  Men  of  the 
City,"  published  in  1923  by  the  Enterprise  Printery,  Elizabethtown. 

•Fifty-one  years  after  the  death  of  John  LaRue  (II),  numerous  citizens  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  large  county  of  Hardin  petitioned  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  county,  which  they  asked  should  be 
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his  other  property  and  lands,  which  he  had  not  previously 
devised,  to  discharge  his  lawful  debts.  James  Buchanan  did  not 
buy  the  LaEue  tracts  from  the  executors  of  LaBue,  but  they  had 
been  sold  to  several  other  parties  before  he  became  one  of  the 
purchasers. 

The  amount  required  to  settle  the  lawful  debts  of  John 
LaEue  amounted  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  yet  the  executors  had 
sold  slaves  and  lands  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  debts. 
The  heirs  of  LaEue  brought  suit  against  the  executors  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land,  stating  that  the  land  and  slaves  should  not 
have  been  sold  and  that  they  had  acted  without  due  authority  in 
selling  the  property  at  a  sacrifice  in  price  and  without  necessity. 
This  litigation  started  in  the  year  1803  and  continued  for  many 
years  in  the  Hardin  County  Court. 

Samuel  Haycraft,  Jr.,  in  his  original  manuscript  of  the  His- 
tory of  Elizabethtown  stated,  under  the  heading  of  March  Term, 
Hardin  County  Court,  dated  March  8,  1813,  that  several  land 
suits  in  the  names  of  James  Buchanan  and  James  Dickey  were 
then  on  the  docket.  The  plaintiff,  James  Buchanan,  he  further 
asserts,  was  the  father  of  James  Buchanan  (the  future  presi- 
dent). At  this  point  in  the  manuscript  there  appears  a  note, 
"See  James  Buchanan,"  indicating  that  a  further  discussion  of 
Buchanan  occurred  in  other  writings  of  his.  Haycraft  at  the 
time  of  this  court  term  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  would 
make  it  reasonably  certain  that  his  statement  was  made  from 
first-hand  knowledge  and  information.10 

Buchanan  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1856,  and  Haycraft  wrote  his  history  about  twelve  years  later. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Buchanan  land  litigation  at  this 

called  Lynn,  with  Hodgenville  as  its  county  seat.  The  act  creating  the  county 
was  approved  March  4,  1843,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  John  LaRue  Helm,  who  was 
at  that  time  influential  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  he  having  previously  served 
several  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  name  Lynn  was 
rejected,  and  the  new  county  was  called  LaRue.  This  name  may  have  been 
given  partly  in  recognition  of  the  numerous  LaRues  who  were  living  or  who 
had  lived  within  the  territory  cut  off  from  Hardin  County,  but  it  was  more 
particularly  for  Governor  Helm's  grandfather,  John  LaRue.  Otis  M.  Mather: 
Six  Generations  of  LaRues  and  Allied  Families,  page  83. 

10  Samuel  Haycraft  (Jr.)  was  born  August  14,  1795.  Haycraft's  History  of 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  Samuel  Haycraft  (Jr.)  of  Elizabethtown  is  a  witness 
of  the  highest  possible  credibility.  No  more  esteemed  and  trusted  man  lived  in 
Hardin  County,  where  he  was  clerk  of  both  County  and  Circuit  courts  from  1816 
to  1857,  inclusive,  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Senate  and  "one  of  the  most 
determined  supporters  of  the  Union."  Haycraft  knew  personally  those  of  whom 
he  writes  and  was  a  staunch  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  Weik  MSS.  Beveridge: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  page  5. 
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early  period.  However,  after  the  son  had  achieved  fame,  it  is 
most  likely  that  many  citizens  recalled  the  then  future  presi- 
dent's residence  in  Elizabethtown  and  the  numerous  land  suits 
in  which  his  father  had  engaged  endeavoring  to  clear  property 
titles.  A  manuscript  from  the  papers  of  Haycraft  show  that  in 
the  year  1815  the  suit  was  again  before  the  court,  as  an  order 
was  drawn  by  the  County  Court  Clerk  for  money  to  be  paid  to 
John  Helm,  a  witness,  which  is  as  follows : 

Hardin  Circuit  Court,  September  Term,  1815. 

"Ordered  that  William  A.  Clark,  James  Payne,  Minor  Lew- 
right,  Ally  Overall,  and  Thomas  Lewis  pay  unto  John  Helm  the 
sum  of  one  pound,  eight  shillings  and  four  pence  for  attending 
this  court  term  five  days  as  a  witness  for  them  at  the  suit  of 
James  Dickey  and  James  Buchanan  and  travelling  forty  miles 
and  returning  the  same  distance." 
A  Copy  Test,  Ben  Helm,  C.  H.  C.  C." 

The  fact  that  John  Helm,  the  surveyor,  was  summoned 
before  the  court  would  indicate  that  he  was  the  surveyor  of  the 
lands  in  question.  Owing  to  his  education  and  his  training  for 
this  work,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  profession, 
and  because  of  his  varied  activities  his  life  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  in  Hardin  County  was  one  constantly  fraught 
with  excitement  and  danger.13 

These  land  suits  which  began  in  the  year  1803  were  twice 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  as  reported  in 
Volume  II,  Littell's  Reports,  page  258,  under  the  case  LaRue  vs. 
LaRue,  and  in  Volume  III,  J.  J.  Marshall's  Reports,  page  156, 
under  the  case  of  LaRue  Heirs  vs.  LaRue  Executors. 

So  persistent  was  the  elder  Buchanan  in  his  attempts  to  clear 
his  land  titles  and  save  his  investments  that  he  sent  his  son  to 
Kentucky  to  represent  his  interests.  The  son,  a  young  lawyer, 
probably  did  all  that  was  within  his  power  to  effect  a  clear  and 
decisive  settlement,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  with  the 
departure  of  Lawyer  James  Buchanan  from  Elizabethtown,  that 
the  property  of  James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  and  his  partners  had  clear 
titles."  The  maze  of  court  entanglements  had  so  engulfed  these 
holdings  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  the  persons  concerned 

11  Haycraft  Manuscripts.  Warren  Files,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 

0  Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  page  46. 

"When  James  Buchanan,  the  future  president,  left  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
ho  made  Ben  Hardin  his  attorney  at  law  and  attorney  in  fact  Lucius  P.  Little: 
Ben  Hardin,  His  Times  and  Contemporaries,  page  353. 
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in  the  suits  could  foretell  the  outcome.  Possibly  the  unusually 
active  fight  put  forth  by  Buchanan  and  his  partners  during  the 
early  title  difficulties  was  largely  responsible  for  the  long  drawn 
out  litigation. 

Hardin  County  Court  Records  (Deed  Book  H,  page  413) 
show  that  the  three  partners  by  an  agreement  decided  to  hold 
their  lands  as  tenants  in  common  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  Upon 
the  death  of  Robert  Johnson  deeds  dated  June  8,  1809,  were 
made  partitioning  the  land  to  the  executors  of  Johnson  and  to 
Buchanan  and  Dickey. 

Due  to  difficulties  which  arose  concerning  this  land  by  reason 
of  adverse  claims,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Charles  Camp- 
bell, one  of  the  original  owners,  to  re-convey  to  him  their  tracts 
in  Hardin  County  for  an  amount  of  cash  totaling  $1,454.47  and 
a  deed  to  lands  in  Westmoreland  County  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
deed  is  dated  March  15,  1821,  and  includes  the  names  of  James 
Buchanan,  Sr.,  and  Elizabeth  (Speer)  Buchanan,  mother  of 
James  Buchanan,  the  president."  The  deed  was  recorded  by 
Samuel  Haycraft,  Jr.,  the  clerk  of  the  Hardin  County  Court,  on 
February  5,  1823. 

It  was  in  the  fall  term  of  court,  1822,  that  the  case  LaRue  vs. 
LaRue  was  decreed  as  related  in  Littell's  Reports.  In  January, 
1830,  Marshall's  Reports  state  that  the  case  was  appealed  from 
a  judgment  of  the  Nelson  Circuit  Court.  The  result  of  the  suit 
was  that  the  heirs  of  LaRue  were  to  receive  the  money  due  them 
from  the  executors,  but  the  titles  to  the  land  in  question  were 
not  to  be  affected,  thereby  forever  settling  and  clearing  the 
property  titles  of  the  Buchanan,  Dickey,  and  Johnson  lands 
which  had  been  sold  previous  to  this  decree. 

Although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Buchanans,  due 
to  increased  land  values,  sold  their  property  in  1821  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  price  than  its  initial  cost,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  realized  any  real  profit  on  their  investments  in  Hardin 
County  because  of  the  expense  which  was  very  likely  incurred 
in  defending  their  rights  to  the  property.  It  is,  however,  an 
interesting  historical  fact  that  both  the  father  of  the  fifteenth 

"James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  died  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1821,  leav- 
ing issue  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Speer  (whom  he  married  in  Adams  County, 
Pennsylvania),   as   follows:     (1)    James,    (2)    William    Speer,    (3)    George  W., 

(4)  Edward  Young,  (5)  Jane ;  according  to  Carleton  H.  Miller  there  were 

other  daughters,  Mrs.  Harriett  B.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Maria  Yates.  Browning's 
Americans  of  Royal  Descent  (1882),  pages  48-49. 
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and  the  father  of  the  sixteenth  president  of  the  United  States 
owned  property  within  the  limits  of  Hardin  County  and  that 
both  were  constantly  engaged  in  court  proceedings  endeavoring 
to  protect  their  interests. 

Due  to  the  intensity  of  the  legal  battles  concerning  the 
Buchanan,  Dickey,  and  Johnson  properties,  the  elder  Buchanan's 
son,  who  had  a  few  years  before  completed  a  legal  education, 
came  to  Elizabethtown  to  represent  his  father's  interests  in 
these  numerous  land  suits.  Possibly  the  trip  appealed  to  young 
Buchanan  as  an  opportunity  for  excitement  and  adventure  as 
well  as  a  chance  to  practice  his  profession  in  a  new  country 
which  afforded  excellent  possibilities  for  advancement.  In  the 
numerous  Haycraft  manuscripts  there  is  to  be  found  in  faded 
handwriting  an  account  of  the  trip  of  James  Buchanan,  Jr.,  to 
Kentucky,  which  is  as  follows :  "Late  President  Buchanan  about 
the  year  1813  or  1814  came  to  Kentucky,  coming  down  the  Ohio 
in  a  flatboat  with  Major  James  Crutcher  and  Thomas  S. 
Crutcher  with  their  goods."" 

This  account  was  possibly  written  by  Haycraft  one  year  after 
the  death  of  President  Buchanan,  as  his  death  occurred  in  the 
year  1868  and  Haycraft  wrote  his  history  in  1869.  Possibly  the 
death  of  Buchanan  recalled  to  Haycraft 's  mind  the  residence  in 
Elizabethtown  of  the  future  president.  The  appearance  of  the 
manuscript  indicates  that  he  intended  to  give  additional  informa- 
tion, but  for  some  reason  it  was  never  added. 

Like  many  early  pioneers  the  future  fifteenth  president  came 
to  Kentucky  by  water  route,  on  a  flatboat.  Major  James 
Crutcher  and  his  son,  Thomas  S.  Crutcher,  made  frequent  trips 
to  Pennsylvania  to  purchase  goods  for  their  store  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  young  Buchanan  likely  was  able  to  contact  them 
through  the  wholesale  house  from  which  the  Crutchers  pur- 
chased their  merchandise."  Such  a  trip  into  the  unsettled  State 
of  Kentucky,  even  as  late  as  1813,  was  more  or  less  hazardous, 
not  because  of  the  Indians  but  on  account  of  river  pirates  and 
robbers  that  were  usually  encountered  on  the  trip. 

Undoubtedly  Major  Crutcher  and  his  son  were  very  glad  to 
accommodate  young  Buchanan  by  bringing  him  to  Kentucky, 
because  he  not  only  made  an  extra  hand  and  guard  but  the  civic 


Haycraft  Manuscripts,  Warren  Files,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 
1  Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  pages  98-99. 
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interest  of  this  Elizabethtown  resident  probably  foresaw  in 
Buchanan  a  permanent  resident.  Beturning  to  the  West  from 
one  of  these  trips,  Major  Crutcher  met  a  young  man  at  Martins- 
burg,  Virginia,  named  Horatio  Gates  Wintersmith,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  come  to  Kentucky.  Wintersmith,  unlike 
Buchanan,  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Elizabethtown." 

It  is  not  known  definitely  whether  young  Buchanan  intended 
to  make  his  home  in  the  Western  Country  or  whether  he  came  to 
Kentucky  merely  to  protect  his  father's  interests.  It  is  likely 
that  he  was  undecided  as  to  his  future  residence,  and,  if  the  town 
appealed  to  him,  he  probably  intended  to  stay.  Statements  by 
him  and  Ben  Hardin  made  several  years  later  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  intended  to  stay.  As  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to 
practice  law  on  November  17,  1812,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
seek  a  new  country  where  competition  would  not  be  so  great." 

The  trip  of  this  young  Pennsylvanian  down  the  Ohio  was 
probably  a  very  pleasant  experience.  The  river  course  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  frontier  setting  likely  appealed  to 
him.  According  to  Haycraft,  Major  Crutcher  and  all  the 
merchants  living  in  the  southern  counties  of  Kentucky  docked 
their  flatboats  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River  on  the  Hardin  County 
bank."  From  Salt  River  young  Buchanan  would  travel  the  last 
twenty- five  miles  of  his  journey  on  a  wagon  loaded  with 
merchandise,  passing  into  the  Knob  Country  with  its  picturesque 
Muldraugh  's  Hill  and  completing,  upon  his  arrival  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  long  journey  from  Pennsylvania.10 

Upon  arriving  at  the  frontier  community  of  Elizabethtown,  it 
is  probable  that  young  Buchanan  made  his  home  with  Major 

17  Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  page  106. 

38  R.  G.  Horton:  Life  and  Public  Services  of  James  Buchanan,  page  17. 

19  Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  page  99. 

20  It  is  said  that  the  expression  "Going  up  Salt  River"  for  defeated  candidates 
grew  out  of  a  tradition  that  Henry  Clay  went  up  that  river  in  a  steamboat  to 
have  a  game  of  poker  and  missed  his  speaking  appointment  in  consequence,  and 
thus  lost  the  presidency. 

Bayard  Taylor,  who  visited  Kentucky  in  1855,  undertook  to  learn  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  "Going  up  Salt  River."  The  explanation  he  received  and  pub- 
lished in  his  At  Home  and  Abroad  was  that  in  earlier  days  the  salt  makers  up 
Salt  River  bore  a  reputation  for  rowdyism  that  made  them  the  terror  of  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Whenever  a  flatboatman  on  the  Ohio  became  unruly,  his 
mates  would  promptly  subdue  him  with  a  threat  to  send  him  up  Salt  River  and 
turn  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  salt  makers.  Taylor  says  that  the 
phrase  first  acquired  political  significance  about  1840,  but  he  makes  no  mention 
of  Henry  Clay  in  this  connection.  Samuel  G.  Boyd:  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Turnpike,  The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  May, 
1926.    Read  before  The  Filson  Club,  November  2,  1925. 
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Crutcher,  for,  in  addition  to  being  a  merchant,  he  was  also  a 
tavern  keeper.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  Kentuekian  who, 
during  his  career,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  judge  of  the 
quarter  session  court,  a  trustee  of  the  town,  a  trustee  of  an 
academy,  and  a  representative,  and  a  senator  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature.  In  such  a  home  it  is  likely  Buchanan's  residence 
was  made  very  enjoyable." 

In  spite  of  his  youth  the  young  Pennsylvanian's  fine  ap- 
pearance, courteous  manner,  and  excellent  education,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  made  him  quite  an  asset  to  the  community.  Little 
did  the  citizens  of  Elizabethtown  dream  that  he  would  become 
the  fifteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  residing 
about  twenty  miles  away  on  Knob  Creek  was  a  small  boy  four 
years  of  age  who  would  become  the  sixteenth  president,  succeed- 
ing him  to  that  office." 

Elizabethtown  probably  presented  to  Buchanan  a  very 
strange  and  picturesque  frontier  appearance.  The  town  had 
been  founded  in  the  year  1793  by  Colonel  Andrew  Hynes  and 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Here  was  located  the 
seat  of  justice,  but  the  town  did  not  prove  of  rapid  growth  as  the 
third  census  credited  the  village  in  the  year  1810  with  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants."  However,  at  this  early  period 
in  Kentucky  history  this  community  was  a  scene  of  much 
activity.  Its  people  were  ambitious,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  great- 
ness that  some  of  its  citizens  achieved.  Social  life  was  developed 
to  a  high  degree  and  schools  were  established,  provided  in  most 
cases  with  excellent  teachers."    The  village  was  not  an  unattrac- 

31  The  second  brick  residence  to  be  erected  in  Elizabethtown  was  the  home  of 
Major  James  Crutcher.  It  stood  in  the  west  angle  of  the  public  square  and 
was  two  stories  high,  well  finished  with  a  set  of  marble  steps  in  front,  being 
superior  in  material  and  finish  to  anything  of  the  kind  erected  during  the 
following  sixty  years.  This  house  was  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  major  until 
about  1818.     Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabcthtoivn,  Kentucky,  page  77. 

23  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  written  in  1860  to  Samuel  Haycraft,  Jr.,  says:  "The  place 
on  Knob  Creek,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Read,  I  remember  very  well."  Nicolay  and 
Hay:  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  Vol.  6,  page  39. 

"Lucius  P.  Little:  Ben  Hardin,  His  Times  and  Contemporaries,  page  31. 
The  population  of  Hardin  County  was  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  In 
1810,  the  land  laws  having  been  modified  and  settlement  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible.  By  the  year  1816  half  a  million  people  had  settled  in  Kentucky, 
and  this  number  was  constantly  increasing.  Beveridge:  Abraliam  Lincoln, 
Vol.  1,  pages  32-33. 

"General  Duff  Green,  an  early  Elizabethtown  school  teacher,  married  Lucretia 
Edwards,  an  aunt  of  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.     He  lived  in  the  same  house  in  Elizabethtown  in  which  Thomas 
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tive  settlement  inhabited  by  poor  and  miserable  people,  but  com- 
prised largely  of  good  families  from  some  of  the  more  advanced 
sections  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

In  this  early  period  the  majority  of  the  houses  were  of  log 
construction,  but  many  of  these  houses  were  unusually  spacious 
and  made  of  large  hewn  logs.  Two  large  brick  residences 
created  an  imposing  appearance.  In  addition  to  these,  several 
frame  structures  had  been  built.  A  stone  jail,  expensive  for  that 
day,  and  a  new  court  house  were  in  use,  and  the  little  town  also 
boasted  of  a  brick  yard,  a  tannery,  a  distillery,  and  three  stores, 
one  of  which  was  owned  and  operated  for  a  short  time  by  John 
James  Audubon,  the  great  ornithologist.25  There  were  several 
blacksmiths  and  gunsmiths,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  and  a  dancing 
master  residing  in  the  town.  Costumes  of  the  frontier  still  pre- 
vailed, but  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen — among  the  buckskin 
leggings,  hunting  shirts,  coon  skin  caps,  and  moccasins — a  few 
beaver  hats,  short  breeches,  low  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and 
knee  buckles. 

The  first  record  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
in  Elizabethtown  is  in  1796,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
established.28  Documentary  evidence,  through  court  records  and 
early  manuscripts,  shows  that  Thomas  Lincoln  resided  per- 
manently in  Elizabethtown  from  about  1803  to  1808.  On  June 
12,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks  in  Washington 
County,  and  with  his  bride  immediately  returned  to  Elizabeth- 
town  to  reside.  In  February  of  the  following  year  the  couple's 
first  child,  Sarah,  was  born. 

Little  Abraham,  who  was  born  February  12,  1809,  on  the 
South  Fork  farm,  very  probably  came  to  the  county  seat  with 
his  father  on  county  court  days.  Documentary  evidence  has 
established  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  through 
Elizabethtown  when  the  Lincoln  family  migrated  to  Indiana  in 
the  year  1816." 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  this  small  community  James 
Buchanan  knew  Thomas  Lincoln  casually,  as  Lincoln  was  def  end- 
Lincoln  was  married  to  Sarah  Bush  Johnston.  General  Green  became  very 
influential  in  national  politics  during  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  famous  "Kitchen  Cabinet." 
"  Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtovm,  Kentucky,  page  108. 

26  Lincoln  Lore,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.    No.  44. 

27  Louis  A.  Warren:  Lincoln's  Parentage  and  Childhood,  page  292. 
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ing  his  property  titles  in  the  September,  1813,  term  of  court,  and 
Buchanan,  being  a  lawyer,  frequented  the  court  house.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Buchanan  could  have  seen  little  Abe,  but  due  to 
the  difference  of  their  age  and  station  in  life,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  notice  was  paid  by  him  to  the  future  sixteenth  president. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  who  was  to  become  the  stepmother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  at  this  time  the  wife  of  Daniel  Johnston, 
jailer  of  Hardin  County.  As  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jailer  to 
keep  the  court  house  in  order,  his  wife  assumed  the  duty  in  this 
case,  and  no  doubt  James  Buchanan  many  times  observed  this 
industrious  woman  as  she  went  about  her  daily  task  of  cleaning 
and  caring  for  the  building. 

A  careful  study  of  documentary  evidence  and  Buchanan 
biographies  indicates  that  he  resided  in  Elizabethtown  in  the 
year  1813.  R.  G.  Horton,  in  his  Campaign  Biography  of  Bu- 
chanan, written  in  1856,  states  that  James  Buchanan,  Jr.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  November  17,  1812,  when  he  was  a  little  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Horton  further  continues  regarding 
Buchanan's  ability  as  a  lawyer  with  the  following  comments: 

"He  came  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  when  Pennsylvania 
was  distinguished  far  and  wide  for  the  superior  ability  of  her 
lawyers.  She  could  boast  then  of  her  Baldwins,  her  Gibsons, 
her  Rosses,  her  Duncans,  her  Breckinridges,  her  Dallasses  and 
her  Semples,  who  shed  not  only  honor  upon  their  own  state  but 
who  added  materially  to  the  legal  reputation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. With  such  men  as  these  Mr.  Buchanan  was  compelled  to 
struggle  for  that  eminence  in  his  profession  which  he  subse- 
quently attained  and  so  firmly  kept.  Perhaps  we  do  not  go  too 
far  in  saying  that  there  never  has  been  so  rapid  a  rise  in  the 
legal  profession  as  that  afforded  in  his  case."2* 

Plis  election  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1814  would  rather  substantiate  the  fact  that  his 
residence  in  Kentucky  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration  and 
did  not  extend  into  the  year  1814." 

The  fact  that  Haycraft  mentions  the  Buchanan  case  in  the 
1813  March  Term  of  Hardin  County  Court,  in  his  original  manu- 
script of  the  History  of  Elizabethtown,  might  indicate  that 
unusual  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  plaintiff  under  the 
guidance  of  the  son  and  attorney  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
year  of  his  Ellizabethtown  residence  was  1813. 

m  R.  G.  Horton:    Life  and  Public  Services  of  James  Buchanan,  page  17. 
*•  R.  G.  Horton:   Life  and  Public  Services  of  James  Buchanan,  page  22. 
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When  Buchanan  represented  his  father's  interests  in  these 
land  suits,  he  was  forced  to  oppose,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  with  only  about  one  year's  experience,  some  of  the  finest 
lawyers  in  America.  Samuel  Haycraft  in  his  history  states  that 
"By  1806  twenty-two  lawyers  had  been  admitted  to  the  Hardin 
County  bar."30  Among  these  were  Felix  Grundy,  afterward 
senator  from  Tennessee;  Ninian  Edwards,  afterward  governor 
of  Illinois;  Thomas  B.  Eeed,  afterward  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi ;  Henry  P.  Brodnax ;  John  Rowan ;  John  Pope ;  and  Robert 
Wickliffe.  Haycraft  observes  of  certain  lawyers  who  practiced 
at  Elizabethtown  that  any  of  them  were  "far  ahead  in  legal 
knowledge,  statesmanship,  and  administrative  capacity  of  some 
of  our  presidents."31 

Ben  Hardin,  who  was  a  noted  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  in  Kentucky  history  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  resided  for  a  while  in  Elizabethtown, 
and  practiced  for  many  years  before  the  Elizabethtown  bar.  In 
Hardin's  biography,  written  by  Lucius  P.  Little,  the  following 
information  is  given  concerning  Buchanan  in  Elizabethtown: 

"Before  Horace  Greeley  had  advised  the  'young  man'  to  'go 
west,'  ex-President  Buchanan  forsook  his  Pennsylvania  home 
and  came  to  Kentucky.  'I  recollect  very  well,'  said  Mr.  Hardin, 
in  1849,  'that  some  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  ago  the 
celebrated  James  Buchanan,  late  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr. 
Polk,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  the  town  of  Elizabeth. 
There  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  at  that  time  I  dis- 
covered in  him  a  man  of  fine  education  and  respectable  talents. 

30  Albert  J.  Beveridge:  Abraham  Lincoln,  page  19,  Note  No.  1. 
"  Ninian  Edwards  was  the  father  of  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Henry  P.  Brodnax  dressed  in  white  cassemere,  short  breeches,  silver  buckles 
.  .  .  and  very  fine  cotton  stockings,  and  a  long  white  ribbed  dimity  coat,  the 
long  skirts  of  which  nearly  touched  the  ground.  In  his  will  he  appropriated 
$20,000  to  the  Brodnax  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville. 
Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  pages  178-179. 

John  Rowan  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  time  and  a  United 
States  senator  from  Kentucky.  He  lived  near  Bardstown  many  years  and  later 
removed  to  Louisville,  but  retained  his  Bardstown  place  as  a  country  home. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  that  it  was  at  his  old  Bardstown  home  that  the  song, 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  was  written  by  Stephen  Collins  Poster,  a  cousin  of 
Rowan.  Foster's  sister,  Ann  Elizabeth,  in  1833  married  Edward  Young  Bu- 
chanan, a  brother  of  President  James  Buchanan. 

John  Pope  was  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Kentucky  from  1807  to  1812,  act- 
ing a  part  of  the  time  as  president  pro  tern  of  that  body.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Arkansas.  He  served  as  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
1836  to  1843. 

Robert  Wickliffe  was  admitted  to  the  Elizabethtown  bar  in  the  year  1802, 
becoming  one  of  its  first  members. 

Haycraft's  History  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  pages  45  and  174. 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  began  to  look  unhappy,  and  as 
if  he  was  experiencing  some  disappointment.  His  father  had 
given  him  a  large  landed  estate  in  Hardin  County,  about  which 
there  was  some  difficulty.  At  length  he  made  me  his  attorney  at 
law  and  attorney  in  fact,  and  went  back  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  raised.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  afterward  I 
met  him  in  Congress,  and  over  and  over  again  have  we  laughed 
when  he  told  me  this  story: 

"  'I  went  to  Kentucky,'  he  said,  'expecting  to  be  a  great  man 
there,  but  every  lawyer  I  met  at  the  bar  was  my  equal,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  my  superiors,  so  I  gave  it  up.'  "n 

The  Ben  Hardin  biography  also  contains  Buchanan's  descrip- 
tion of  Hardin 's  personal  appearance :  ' '  Ex-President  Buchanan 
spoke  of  seeing  him  on  one  occasion,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
thus  arrayed  at  Elizabethtown,  the  material  of  his  apparel  being 
linen,  of  home  manufacture."" 

As  to  Buchanan's  success  as  a  lawyer  in  Elizabethtown,  the 
following  account  found  in  Collins'  History  of  Kentucky  clearly 
shows  that  the  Elizabethtown  bar  was  no  place  for  a  novice: 

"At  the  first  term  of  court  after  his  arrival,  among  other 
visiting  lawyers  was  Ben  Hardin — dressed  in  a  suit  of  un- 
bleached tow  linen,  its  clumsy  fit  helping  to  give  the  wearer  quite 
a  clownish  appearance.  Buchanan  was  surprised  to  see  him  take 
a  seat  among  the  lawyers.  On  the  third  day  of  the  term  a  case 
was  called,  in  which  the  pleadings  were  very  intricate  and  after 
the  strictest  English  forms  before  the  days  of  Chitty.  His 
wonder  grew  that  such  a  looking  man  as  Hardin  had  the  depth 
and  grasp  to  grapple  with  such  a  case;  but  when  he  heard  him 
argue  it  with  a  clearness,  and  tact,  and  power  that  evinced  a 
master-spirit,  he  retired  from  the  court  house  and  prepared  to 
abandon  his  new  home — remarking  to  himself  that  if  such  look- 
ing men  as  Ben  Hardin  were  so  smart  in  Kentucky,  there  was  a 
better  opening  for  him  in  his  old  Pennsylvania  home."" 

The  duration  of  Buchanan's  stay  in  Kentucky  is  not  definite, 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  resided  in  Elizabethtown  for 
several  months.  Due  to  the  slow  processes  of  the  law  and  court 
procedure,  it  was  undoubtedly  necessary  for  him  to  stay  there 
long  enough  to  attend  to  his  father's  land  interests.  Ben  Har- 
din's statement  that  "in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  began  to 
look  unhappy"  would  indicate  that  his  residence  extended  over 
a  period  of  several  months.    Just  when  and  how  he  departed  for 

"Lucius  P.  Little:  Ben  Hardin,  His  Times  and  Contemporaries,  pages  352,  353. 
"Lucius  P.  Little:   Ben  Hardin.  J{is  Times  and  Contemporaries,  page  560. 
"Collins'  History  of  Kentucky.  Vol.  II,  page  310.     Chapter  on  Hardin  County. 
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Pennsylvania  is  now  not  known,  but  it  would  have  been  the 
natural  thing  for  him  to  join  some  party  going  to  the  East. 
Possibly  he  accompanied  Major  James  Crutcher  on  an  eastern 
trip  for  merchandise,  taking  the  land  route  on  horseback,  as  was 
the  custom  of  many  merchants  traveling  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Buchanan's  life  from  this  period  on,  to  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  and  through  the  presidency,  likewise  his 
retirement  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  is  well  known  to  his- 
torians and  many  others. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  documentary  evidence  concerning  Bu- 
chanan in  1813,  most  of  his  biographers  mention  nothing  con- 
cerning his  life  or  his  trip  to  Kentucky  during  that  year.  The 
present  generation,  in  its  intensive  study  of  Lincoln's  life,  should 
find  early  Hardin  County  of  especial  historical  interest,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  future  Presidents  who  were  destined  to 
play  prominent  parts  in  the  most  critical  period  thus  far  of  the 
Nation's  existence,  lived  in  the  same  community  in  Kentucky, 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  president  of  the  Confederacy." 

■  Jefferson  Davis  was  born  June  3,  1808,  in  that  part  of  Christian  County, 
Kentucky,  which  now  forms  Todd  County. 
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t),p  Vulture  and  the  Russian  Bear, 
ThB  Thai  used  to  be  suchjnends, 
NoW  face  each  other  With  the  glare 

Oi  bitter  hatred,  and  the  axr 

A  hloodv  war  portends.— 

A  oiooay  «      *^,__tj,e  sauing  true 

"When  thieves  fall  out -the  say    y 

Applies  to  brutal  nations,  too. 

Ronr  the  Prussian  Crou? 
^K^^fl-^ta«Vul=«?) 

Have  long  endeavored  that  the,  shou,, 

And  .here  shall  Virtue  seek  to  rest^  ^ 
h  the  tair  of  the  Bear,  or^  ^^  ^^ 

June  23,  1941. 
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Wheatland  18  August,  1849. 


My  dear  Sir,  h         accepted  my  invitation 

I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  nave  a      *  ^  long  at 

ft  that  J  may  indulge  t^«  *,  differenCe  of 

SSTot  t^e  SJWKSa-l  not  in  the  slightest 
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degree,  interfere  with  our  personal  friendship:  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  say  or  do,  nor  have  I  said  or  done  anything 
which  could  give  you  the  slightest  cause  of  offence. 

Whilst  I  do  not  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  territories;  yet  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  any 
form  would  be  unnecessary  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its 
friends,  unjust  to  the  south  &  dangerous  to  the  Union.  It 
may  probable  pass  &  I  doubt  not  will  be  approved  by  General 
Taylor.  In  that  event,  we  shall  have  reached  a  real  crisis. 
The  South  will  then  be  united  &  the  fire  which  has  been 
smouldering  will  burst  forth,  not  in  an  ignis  fatuus  blaze 
as  heretofore  but  with  steady  intensity.  They  will  insist 
that  the  agitation  of  the  question  shall  cease  in  regard  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  unless  it  should  be  raised  by  the 
people  of  that  District:  &  that  efficient  measures  shall  be 
adopted  to  carry  into  effect  that  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
without  which  the  Constitution  never  would  have  existed, 
to  enable  them  to  reclaim  their  runaway  Slaves.  They  say, 
with  truth,  that  whilst  the  agitation  of  the  Slave  question 
in  the  North  may  be  sport  to  us,  it  may  also,  prove  death 
to  them.  It  produces  an  uneasy  &  excited  feeling  among  the 
Slaves  &  places  in  jeopardy  the  safty  of  all  they  hold  most 
dear  on  earth.  Devotedly  attached  to  the  Union  as  they  are, 
they  soberly  declare  that  if  the  North  should  persist  in  ap- 
plying the  match  to  the  Magazine  of  gun  powder  in  which 
they  live,  self  preservation  will  compel  them  to  separate 
from  us. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Union  must  &  will  be  preserved; 
that  the  North  will  eventually  perceive  the  propriety  of 
refraining  from  all  unnecessary  agitation  on  the  subject 
&  that  the  South  will  not  flare  up  as  they  have  done  here- 
tofore upon  every  trifling  occasion.  But  in  order  to  accomp- 
lish this  object,  we  shall  probably  have  to  pass  through  a 
tremendous  storm.  At  the  North  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  deep,  pervading  &  determined  feeling  of  the  South  on 
the  subject.  It  is  not  a  political  feeling;  but  one  that  is 
domestic   &   self  preserving. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  as  you 
can   be;    but   whether  popular  or   not   I   shall  ever  adhere 

^c  .\     art   OLv— a^A    -  -  •  •  3W*^j    \i" -»  <     V^-    U~o*/»vw\yk   Cwv-^vfW^ 
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FIVE  EX-PRESIDENTS 
WATCHED  THE  LINCOLN  ADMINISTRATION 


Presidents  who  retire  from  office  are  expected  to  become 
"elder  statesmen.'"  Former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  seems 
currently  to  be  bidding  for  that  status  by  promising  to  speak 
occasionally  "'in  non-political  forums."  He  will  stress  foreign 
policy,  he  says,  because  partisanship  is  supposed  to  end  at 
America's  shores.  He  promises  to  be  above  the  partisan 
battles  of  the  day;  he  will  become  an  elder  statesman. 

In  Lincoln's  day,  Presidents  who  left  office  did  not  auto- 
matically assume  the  status  of  elder  statesmen.  The  five  sur- 
viving ex -Presidents  in  1861  —  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler, 


Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  James  Buchanan  — 
did  have  enough  reputation  for  being  above  the  party  battles 
for  it  to  be  suggested  more  than  once  that  they  meet  to  find 
remedies  for  the  secession  crisis.  That  such  a  meeting  never 
took  place  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  non- 
partisan ideal  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  broad  public  did 
not  regard  these  men  —  and  the  ex-Presidents  did  not  regard 
each  other  —  as  passionless  Nestors  well  on  their  way  to 
becoming  marble  statues.  They  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  fiercely 
partisan. 
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FIGURE  1.  Lincoln  met  two  former  Presidents  shortly  before  his  inauguration  in  18611  Millard  Fillmore  greeted  him 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  he  met  the  incumbent,  James  Buchanan,  twice  in  Washington.  Reporters  indicated  that  in 
both  cases  Lincoln  chatted  amiably,  but  no  one  knows  the  subjects  of  their  conversations. 
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It  was  an  irony  that  John  Tyler  came  nearest  to  assuming 
an  official  status  as  a  nonpartisan  adjudicator  in  a  confer- 
ence meant  to  reconcile  the  sections,  for  he  would  later  dem- 
onstrate the  greatest  partisan  difference  from  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration of  any  of  the  former  Presidents.  By  Novemherof 
I  Miii.  Tyler  already  thought  it  too  late  for  a  convocation  of 
representatives  of  all  the  states  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
settlement  which  would  save  the  Union.  He  did  recommend  a 
meeting  of  "border  states"  which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
sectional  war  in  the  event  a  compromise  was  not  reached. 
New  .Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan. Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
.Hid  Missouri  could  at  leas!  arrange  a  peaceful  separation  ol 
the  South  if  they  could  not  keep  the  Union  together.  Tyler's 
proposal  never  bore  fruit,  but,  when  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sent blv  proposed  a 
peace  conference  of  all 
states  in  Washington 
for  February,  1861, 
Tyler  became  one  of 
Virginia's  five  com- 
missioners at  the  con- 
vention. The  delegates 
in  Washington  elected 
Tyler  president  of  the 
conference  unanimous- 
ly, but  the  convention 
was  so  divided  in 
voting  on  recommen- 
dations that  it  was 
largely  ignored  by  Con- 
gress. Tyler  returned  to 
Virginia  and  became 
an  advocate  of  seces- 
sion. When  urged  to 
lead  a  compromise 
movement  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  in  the 
spring.  Tyler  thought  it 
hopeless.  Lincoln,  he 
said,  "having  weighed 
in  the  scales  the  value 
of  a  mere  local  Fort 
against  the  value  of  the 
Union  itself"  had 
brought  on  "the  very 
collision  he  well  knew 
would  arise  whenever 
Fort  Sumter  was 
attempted  to  be  rein- 
forced or  provisioned." 
In  November.  Tyler 
was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  ( 'on  federate  House 
of  Representatives.  Far 
from  becoming  an  elder 
statesman.  .John  Tyler 
played  a  role  in  destroy- 
ing the  nation  which 
had  once  elected  him 
Vice-President. 

Millard  Fillmore  despised  Republicans  as  threats  to  the 
I  'nion  he  loved  and  had  once  helped  to  preserve  (by  support- 
ing the  Compromise  of  1850).  In  the  secession  crisis,  he  felt 
that  the  burden  lay  upon  Republicans  to  give  "some  as 
BUrance  .  thai  they,  .  are  reads'  and  willing  to  .  .  .  repeal 
all  unconstitutional  state  laws;  live  up  to  the  compromises  of 
the   ('(institution,   and    .  .      treat    our   Southern    brethren   as 

friends."  Nevertheless,  he  disagreed  with  the  cautious  policy 

of  lame-duck  President  James  Buchanan,  who  felt  that  the 
government  bad  no  authority  to  "coerce  a  state."  The  men 

u  ho  passed  i  inlinances  of  secession.  Fillmore  argued,  should 

be  "regarded  as  an  unauthorized  assembly  of  men  conspiring 

to  commit  treason,  and  as  such  liable  to  be  punished  like  any 
other  unlawful  assembly  engaged  m  the  same  business." 

Though    no  one   knows  how   Fillmore  voted   m    I860,   it   is 
doubtful  that  he  voted  for  Lincoln   It  seemed  awkward,  there 


FIGURE  2.  Millard  Fillmore. 


fore,  when  Fillmore  was  Lincoln's  official  hostduringhisstay 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  Fillmore  took  him  to  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  a  meeting  in  be- 
half of  Indians,  but  no  one  knows  what  they  talked  about. 

When  war  broke  out  in  April,  Fillmore  rallied  quickly  to  the 
colors.  Four  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent was  speaking  to  a  mass  Union  rally  in  Buffalo,  saying 
that  it  was  "no  time  now  to  inquire  by  whose  fault  or  folly  this 
state  of  things  has  been  produced;"  it  was  time  for  "every  man 
to  stand  to  his  post,  and  .  .  .  let  posterity  .  .  .  find  our  skeleton 
and  armor  on  the  spot  where  duty  required  us  to  stand."  He 
gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  families  of  volun- 
teers and  soon  organized  the  Union  Continentals,  a  company 
of  men  too  old  to  fight.  Enrolling  Buffalo's  older  men  of  sub- 
stance in  the  Union 
cause,  the  Continen- 
tals dressed  in  colorful 
uniforms,  provided  es- 
corts for  ceremonial 
and  patriotic  occa- 
sions, and  provided 
leverage  for  procuring 
donations  for  the  Un- 
ion cause.  Fearing 
British  invasion 
through  Canada  to  aid 
the  Confederacy.  Fill- 
more hounded  the 
government  to  provide 
arms  and  men  to  pro- 
tect the  Niagara  fron- 
tier. 

Suddenly  in  Febru- 
ary of  1864,  Fillmore 
performed  an  abrupt 
about-face.  In  the  open- 
ing address  for  the 
Great  Central  Fair  of 
the  Ladies  Christian 
Commission  in  Buffa- 
lo, Fillmore  rehearsed 
a  catalogue  of  war- 
induced  suffering  and 
announced  that  "last- 
ing peace"  would  come 
only  when  much  was 
"forgiven,  if  not  forgot- 
ten ."  When  the  war  end- 
ed, the  United  States 
should  restore  the 
South  "to  all  their 
rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution." Republi- 
cans were  outraged. 
The  ex-President  had 
turned  a  nonpartisan 
patriotic  rally  into  a 
veiled  criticism  of  the 
administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war. 
Personally.  Fillmore  felt  that  the  country  was  "on  the  verge 
of  ruin."  Without  a  change  in  theadministration.  he  said,  "we 
must  soon  end  in  national  bankruptcy  and  military 
despotism  "The  ex-President,  once  a  Whig  and  a  Know-Noth- 
ing, endorsed  Democrat  George  B.  MeClellan  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1861. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination.  Fillmore  led  the  delegation 
which  met  the  President's  funeral  train  and  escorted  it  to 
Buffalo.  This  did  not  expunge  from  Republican's  memories 
Fillmore's  partisan  acts  of  1864.  Nor  did  it  cool  his  dislike  of 
Republicans.  In  L869,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  "a  blessing  to 
break  the  ranks  ol  the  corrupt  proscription  radical  party,  that 
now  curses  the  country.  Could  moderate  men  of  both  parties 
unite  in  forming  a  new  one  .  .     it  would  be  well." 

Among  the  five  living  ex  Presidents,  none  was  more  hostile 
to  President  Lincoln  than  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1860.  he  hoped 
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that  a  united  Democratic  party  would  choose  Southern  can- 
didate John  C.  Breckinridge.  The  New  Hampshire  Demo- 
crats endorsed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  instead,  but  Pierce  went 
along  with  the  decision,  though  without  enthusiasm.  Lin- 
coln's election  was,  for  this  Democratic  ex-President,  a  "dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  coequal  rights"  of  the 
states.  In  a  letter  written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1861,  Pierce 
urged  the  South  to  delay  action  for  six  months.  If  the  North 
did  not  right  the  wrongs  done  the  South ,  then  she  could  depart 
in  peace. 

It  was  hoped  that  all  of  the  ex-Presidents  might  attend  John 
Tyler's  Washington  Peace  Conference.  Pierce  declined,  say- 
ing that  "the  North  have  been  the  first  wrong  doers  and  [he 
had]  never  been  able  to  see  how  a  successful  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  south  without  first  placing  [the  North]  right." 
After  news  of  Fort  Sumter's  fall,  however,  he  reconsidered  and 
wrote  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren,  suggesting  that  Van 
Buren  assemble  the  former  Presidents  in  Philadelphia  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  He  spoke  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
urging  the  citizens  "to  stand  together  and  uphold  the  flag." 
Van  Buren  declined  to  call  the  former  Presidents  together  and 
suggested  that  Pierce  himself  should.  The  wind  went  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  idea  of  an  ex-Presidents'  peace  convention. 

Soon,  Pierce  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  war  effort.  He  made 
a  trip  in  the  summer  of  1861  to  Michigan  and  Kentucky  to  visit 
old  political  friends.  On  Christmas  Eve,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration's  political  arrests,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
an  anonymous  source  which  accused  Pierce  of  making  his  trip 
to  promote  membership  in  th«  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
"a  secret  league"  whose  object  was  "to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment." Seward  unceremoniously  demanded  an  explanation 
from  the  former  President  of  the  United  States.  Pierce 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  Seward  quickly  apologized, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Seward  had  fallen  for  a  hoax. 
An  opponent  of  the  Republicans  had  written  the  letter  to  show 
how  far  the  Republicans  would  go  in  their  policy  of  crying 
"treason"  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Pierce  sank  into  despair.  He  loathed  the  proscription  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  North,  detested  emancipation,  and  saw  the 
Lincoln  administration  as  a  despotic  reign.  The  killing  of 
white  men  for  the  sake  of  freeing  black  men  was  beyond  his 
comprehension.  He  thought  Lincoln  a  man  of  "limited  ability 
and  narrow  intelligence"  who  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. He  stopped  short  of  endorsing  the  Southern  cause. 
Old  friends  avoided  him,  but  Pierce  swore  never  to  "justify, 
sustain,  or  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  uphold  this  cruel, 
heartless,  aimless  unnecessary  war." 

At  a  rally  in  Concord  on  July  4,  1863,  Pierce  courted 
martyrdom.  "True  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  may  be  the  next  vic- 
tim of  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power."  He 
called  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union  by  force  of  arms  "futile" 
and  said  that  only  through  "peaceful  agencies"  could  it  be 
saved.  Pamphlets  compared  Pierce  to  Benedict  Arnold,  but  he 
persisted  and  urged  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt  a  platform 
in  1864  calling  for  restoring  the  Union  by  ceasing  to  fight. 
Republicans  did  not  forget  his  actions.  New  Hampshire  pro- 
vided no  public  recognition  of  her  son's  public  career  for  fifty 
years  after  the  war. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  alone  among  the  ex-Presidents,  gave  the 
Lincoln  administration  unwavering  support.  He  refused 
Pierce's  invitation  to  organize  a  meeting  of  ex-Presidents  out 
of  a  desire  not  to  be  associated  with  James  Buchanan,  whose 
course  during  the  secession  crisis  Van  Buren  despised.  He  had 
confidence  in  Lincoln,  based  probably  on  information  he 
received  from  the  Blair  family,  Montgomery  Blair  being  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

There  was  no  more  interesting  course  pursued  by  an  ex- 
President  than  James  Buchanan's.  He  had  more  reason  than 
any  other  to  feel  directly  antagonistic  to  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration. Like  Pierce,  Buchanan  had  been  accused  by  Lin- 
coln in  1858  of  conspiring  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Roger 
B.  Taney  to  nationalize  slavery  in  the  United  States.  As  Lin- 
coln's immediate  predecessor  in  the  office,  Buchanan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  goal  of  avoiding  war  with  the  South  until  the 
new  administration  came  in.  The  price  of  this  success  was  the 
popular  imputation  of  blame  on  the  weak  and  vacillating 
course  of  the  Buchanan  administration  for  not  nipping  seces- 


sion in  the  bud.  It  was  commonly  asserted  that  Buchanan  con- 
spired with  secessionists  to  let  the  South  out  of  the  Union.  Lin- 
coln's Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  for  example,  fel*  that 
the  Buchanan  administration  "connives  at  acts  of  treason  at 
the  South."  Despite  the  findings  of  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation, many  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  administration 
had  allowed  a  disproportionate  share  of  arms  to  flow  to 
Southern  arsenals  and  a  dangerously  large  amount  of  money 
to  remain  in  Southern  mints.  When  war  broke  out,  feelings 
were  so  strong  against  Buchanan  that  he  required  a  guard 
from  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to 
protect  his  home,  Wheatland,  from  vandalism  and  himself 
from  personal  injury.  President  Lincoln  did  not  help 
Buchanan's  plight  when,  in  his  message  of  July  4,  1861,  he 
charged  that  he  found  the  following  upon  entering  office:  a 
"disproportionate  share,  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles"  in 
Southern  armories,  money  in  Southern  mints,  the  "Navy  .  .  . 
scattered  in  distant  seas,"  and  Fort  Pickens  incapable  of  rein- 
forcement because  of  "some  quasi  armistice  of  the  late 
administration 

Such  charges  rankled  Buchanan,  and  he  spent  much  of  the 
war  years  in  a  careful  but  quiet  attempt  to  amass  documenta- 
tion which  would  refute  the  charges.  By  late  1862,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  book  which  accomplished  this  task  (to  his  satisfaction, 
at  least),  but  he  delayed  publication  until  1866  "to  avoid  the 
possible  imputation  .  .  .  that  any  portion  of  it  was  intended  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration."  Buchanan's  friend 
Jeremiah  Black  had  doubted  that  Buchanan  could  defend  his 
own  adminiistration  without  attacking  Lincoln's: 

It  is  vain  to  think  that  the  two  administrations  can  be  made 
consistent.  The  fire  upon  the  Star  of  the  West  was  as  bad  as 
the  fire  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Moultrie  & 
Pinckney  was  worse  than  either.  If  this  war  is  right  and 
politic  and  wise  and  constitutional,  I  cannot  but  think  you 
ought  to  have  made  it. 

Despite  the  many  reasons  for  which  Buchanan  might  have 
opposed  the  Lincoln  administration,  the  ex-President  did  not. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  seceding  states  "chose  to  com- 
mence civil  war,  &  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  alternative  but  to 
defend  the  country  against  dismemberment.  I  certainly 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  begun  the  war  in 
my  time,  &  this  they  well  knew."  Buchanan  did  not  think  the 
war  unconstitutional,  and  he  repeatedly  told  Democrats  that 
it  was  futile  to  demand  peace  proposals.  He  also  supported  the 
draft. 

Buchanan  considered  it  too  late  in  1864  for  the  Democrats  to 
argue  that  Lincoln  had  changed  the  war's  aims.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  McClellan,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
thought  so  too.  Lincoln's  victory  in  the  election,  which 
Buchanan  equated  with  the  dubious  honor  of  winning  an 
elephant,  caused  Buchanan  to  think  that  the  President  should 
give  a  "frank  and  manly  offer  to  the  Confederates  that  they 
might  return  to  the  Union  just  as  they  were  before."  The  ex- 
President's  political  views  were  as  clearly  nostalgic  and  in- 
different to  emancipation  as  those  of  any  Democrat,  but  he 
was  not  among  those  Democrats  who  criticized  the  war  or  the 
measures  Lincoln  used  to  fight  it. 

Buchanan  spoke  of  Lincoln  in  complimentary  language.  He 
thought  him  "a  man  of  honest  heart  &  true  manly  feelings." 
Lincoln  was  "patriotic,"  and  Buchanan  deemed  his  assassi- 
nation "u  terrible  misfortune."  The  two  men  had  met  twice 
when  Lincoln  came  to  Washington  to  assume  the  Presidency, 
and  Buchanan  recalled  the  meetings  fondly,  remembering 
Lincoln's  "kindly  and  benevolent  heart  and  .  .  .  plain,  sincere 
and  frank  manners."  When  the  Lincoln  funeral  train  passed 
through  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Buchanan  watched  it 
from  his  buggy. 

The  ex-Presidents  benefitted  from  the  Revisionism  of  his- 
torians like  James  G.  Randall.  It  was  their  work  which  recti- 
fied the  generations-old  charge  that  Buchanan  trifled  with 
treason.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  has  been  a  distorting 
force.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  President:  Midstream  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead,  1952)  gives  the  reader  an  extremely  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  keeping  with  Randall's  view 
that  most  Democrats  more  truly  represented  Lincoln's  views 
than  his  fellow  Republicans.  Thus  Pierce  appears  as  the  vic- 
tim of  Seward's  misguided  zeal  in  the  affair  of  the  Knights  of 
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the  Golden  Circle  hoax  and,  in  a  particularly  touching 
moment,  as  the  friendly  consoler  of  a  bereaved  lather  in  the 
White  House.  In  a  horrible  train  accident  immediately  before 
entering  the  Presidency,  Pierce  and  his  wife  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  their  you  ng  son  mangled  in  the  wreckage  of  their 
car  Therefore,  when  Willie  Lincoln  died  in  1862,  ex-President 
Pierce  senl  a  letter  offering  condolences.  Tins  is  all  one  learns 
of  Franklin  Pierce  in  Randall's  volumes  on  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration. It  is  useful  to  know  of  his  pari  isa  n  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln and  the  war  as  well,  and  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
magnanimity  of  his  letter  of  condolence.  II  'anything,  it  serves 
to  highlight  the  personal  depth  of  feeling  Pierce  must  have  felt 
lor  the  Lincolns  m  their  time  of  personal  bereavement;  it  al- 
lows us  even  better  to  appreciate  him  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
politician. 

h  is  easj  toforgel  that  Presidents  are  men.  This  look  at  the 
ex-Presidents  of  Lin  coin's  day  isa  reminder  that  these  men  re- 
tained their  personal  and  partisan  viewsof  the  world.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  an  ex-President's  club.  Van  Buren  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Buchanan,  though  both  had  been 
I  democrats.  Van  Buren  took  the  popular  view  that  Buchanan 
was  a  "doughface"  who  truckled  to  the  South  instead  of  stand- 
ing up  to  it  as  Andrew  .Jackson  had  done  during  the  Nullifica- 
tion crisis.  John  Tyler  remained  a  Virginian  at  heart  and  cast 
his  fortunes  with  secession  and  against  the  country  of  which 
he  had  been  President.  Franklin  Pierce  and  Millard  Fill- 
more, the  one  a  I  Jcmocrat  and  the  other  a  Whig  in  their  prime. 


retained  a  dislike  of  the  Republican  party.  Fillmore  supported 
the  war  with  vigor  but  came  to  despair  of  the  effort  through 
suspicion  that  the  Republican  administration  mishandled  it. 
Fierce  always  blamed  the  war  on  Republican  provocation  and 
came  quickly,  and  not  without  some  provocation  from  the  ad- 
ministration, to  oppose  the  war  effort  bitterly.  Ironically, 
-lames  Buchanan,  who  labored  under  the  heaviest  burden  of 
charges  of  Southern  sympathies,  was  the  least  critical  of  the 
administration  of  any  of  theex-Presidcnts  except  Martin  Van 
Buren  Critical  of  Republican  war  aims  like  the  rest, 
Buchanan,  nevertheless,  supported  the  war  effort  and  main- 
tained a  high  personal  regard  for  his  Presidential  successor. 
Buchanan  thus  approached  the  twentieth-century  ideal  of  an 
elder  statesman. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Presidents  of  Lincoln's  era  have  been 
rather  well  served  by  their  biographers.  Two  splendid  ex- 
amples are  Roy  F.  Nichols's  Franklin  Pierce:  Young  Hickory 
of  the  Granite  Hills  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  195H)  and  Philip  Shriver  Klein's  President 
■James  Buchanan:  A  Biography  (University  Park:  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Press,  1962).  Robert  J.  Rayback's 
Millard  Fillmore:  Biography  of  a  President  (Buffalo:  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  1959)  and  Robert  Seager,  IFs  And  Tyler 
Too:  A  Biography  of  -John  &  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  19b.'S)  are  useful.  There  is  no  careful  study  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  s  later  life.  The  sketches  of  these  Presi- 
dents here  are  based  on  these  volumes. 


FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  and  Buchanan  did  not  meet  again  after  this  day, 
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EATLAND 

The  Historic    Home  of 


PRESIDENT      OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 
18   5  7       —       1861 


Up  the  lovely  tree-lined  driveway  and 
through  the  portals  of  this  historic  mansion, 
passed  many  of  the  nation's  leaders  when  the 
star  of  James  Buchanan  was  at  its  height. 
Here,  in  the  quiet  of  his  book-lined  study, 
"Old  Buck"  planned  his  presidential  cam- 
paign  while  his  charming  niece,  Miss  Harriet 
Lane,  acted  as  mistress  of  Wheatland.  ~  ~  ~ 
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HERE  at  Wheatland,  the  World  of 
Today  and  Tomorrow  recedes 
into  a  past  that  knew  no  motor  cars, 
crowded  highways,  streamlining.  As 
you  browse  through  the  spacious  rooms 
of  this  substantial  residence  or  wander 
over  the  plush  of  its  verdant  lawns  and 
under  the  cool  of  its  great  trees,  the 
mood  of  unhurried  gentle  living  of 
another  day  is  recaptured  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  visitor. 

The  land  upon  which  Wheatland  is 
situated  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
grants  of  William  Penn.  The  mansion 
was  built  in  1828  for  William  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  then  president  of  the  Farmers 
Bank  of  Lancaster.  He  named  it  "The 
Wheatlands"  because  of  its  vista  of 
waving  grainfields.  Time  has  shortened 
the  name  to  "Wheatland." 


Architecturally,  the  man' 
s\cm  appears  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  late  lftth 
Century      French      style. 


The  next  owner  of  Wheatland  was 
William  Morris  Meredith,  who  pur- 
chased the  estate  in  1845.  A  prominent 
figure  in  Pennsylvania  affairs  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  1848  and  1849,  he  sold  Wheat- 
land in  1848  to  James  Buchanan,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Polk's  cabinet.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
generous  for  he  sold  Wheatland  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  for  exactly  the  amount  he 
had  paid  for  it— $6,750. 

After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  the  Presidency  on  June  9,  1856, 
Wheatland  became  a  busy  place.  It  was 
literally  the  Presidential  campaign  head- 
quarters and  the  house  was  always 
filled  with  guests  of  national  prom- 
inence. From  its  veranda,  Mr.  Buchanan 
conducted  the  first  "Front  Porch"  cam- 
paign in  American  political  history. 
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YOU    CAN    FIND    COHFOBJADLt 
PACKING     HtRj-  ■    ~ 
THt-  JUNIOR  LEAGUE"    tXTrNDJ 
A  COBJHAL-  INVITATION  10  YOU 
\  TO   USE    IT. 


OUHAKJ)    OF  NO   GfcfAT    AQE,   BUT    YOU    MAY 
fIND    AN   APPLE    OIL.  PtAH.  WITH  A  TJU't 
LANCASTER  COUNTY    FLAVOR  ~  Wt  HOPt" 
\0\1    ENJOY    THEM,      £UT    DO  CttOCSt 
EjPfc     ONES  / 


ONCt  A  JTADLt    -    NOW   A  ItfALLY 
FINE   AND    MOST  ABJIST1C    JUNIOR 
LEAGUE    HOME.  -  TttlS  GJL0UP   WAS 
LATELY   *J:SP0NSIiLE  FOIL  THE 
SUCCESSFUL    EFFORJS    TO  rtRptr- 
UATfc    AND    MAINTAIN     WHEATLAND' 


AN -OUTBUILDING  - 
CONSTRUCTION-  Of-  ALL 
OF -THE    BUILDINGS- 
ON-  THE -£STATf  •  IS  ■ 
•MCTICULAGLY  •  SUB- 
•STANTTAL- 


SMOKE   HOUSE 
ADOYE.ICE  HOUSE 
DELOW.   IN  OLDEN   DAYS 
AN   IMPORTANT  INCIDEN- 
TAL BUILDING    IN    COUN 
TRJ    HOME    LlfE. 
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FOIL  CABJJ  AGES.  JUALLY  AND 
WILL  HAHJILY. ALLOW  PAPj; I N6 
OF  W.SENTDAY  MOTOij. 


(G  AKESJC  AM  SUCH 


THE    HOUSE 
YPICAL   Of    ITS 
I0D.    BUILT     lfl£0 
IS  AN  EXCELLENT    EXAMPLE    Of  A  COUNTCJ  GENTLEMANS 
HOME  OF  A  CENTUEJ    AGO  WHEN   G«jACI0UJ  HOSTS    AND 
HOSTESSES    LIVED   IN  AND  CHXATED   AN  ATMOSPHEEJ. 
THAT  CLINGS  TO  OLD  HOMES  SUCH    AS   THIS.     IT  HAS  A 
COOL  SPACIOUSNESS     INSIDE  OFTEN    ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HOMES   Of   THE  SOUTH.     IN    ITS  PEJSEEJATION    AND  RJ- 
fUHJNI  JHING  •  ISTO-BE  FELT   THE  MASTEBJUL   TOUCH  OF  ONE 
WHO   HAS   AN    IMPORTANT  PA8J  IN  THE   DIRECTION    Of  THE 
4JE-CH.EATING  ■  OF    WILLI  AM5DUBJS ,     V  I  BJ3 1  N  I  A  .  . 


A  GILDVE  Of  SOME    VEEJf    FINE 
OLD   TEJIC.3 
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A  SPRING  OF  GEJAT 
A6E  -  A  fAVOBJTE 
SPOT  Of  THt  fOPJEJL 
P8JSIDENT  -    Of 
QUESTIONABLE 
PURITY 

TO-DAY. 


MARIETTA 


A      V     E     N      U     E. 


MANY  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  HISTORIC  LANCASTER  COUNTY  will 

be  found  on  this  map  .  .  .  Birthplace  of  Robert  Fulton,  steamboat  inventor  . . .  Ephrata, 

"The  Cloisters"  .  .  .  Franklin  fef  Marshall  College  near  here. 


